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KOREA 

At  the  time  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  attack  against 
South  Korea,  there  is  some  slight 
hope  that  a  diplomatic  action  to 
establish  peace  in  that  unhappy 
corner  of  the  world  may  take  shape. 
Tentative  feelers  have  been  stretched 
out  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  there  are 
signs  that  many  of  the  United 
Nations  would  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ending  the  war  and  of 
finding  a  basis  for  discussions.  The 
difficulty  is  now  to  agree  on  not  only 
a  face-saving  solution  for  the  Com¬ 
munists,  but  also  on  a  practical 
agreement  for  the  future  of  South 
Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
Government  has  already  announced 
that  any  truce  order  which  does  not 
unify  Korea  will  not  be  acceptable, 
and  has  stated  that  any  cease-fire  on 
the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the 
38th  parallel  is  out  of  the  question 
as  it  would  provide  the  enemy  time 
and  opportunity  for  re-invasion.  The 
price  Korea  has  had  to  pay  during 
the  last  year,  makes  this  statement 
understandable.  Between  two  and 
three  million  are  reported  wounded, 
missing  or  dead;  between  fifteen 
million  have  been  made  homeless 
refugees;  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
Korean  homes,  cities,  factories, 
bridges,  etc.  have  been  destroyed, 
and  human  suffering  has  been,  and 
still  is,  indescribable.  No  wonder  that 
the  re-establishment  of  the  arbitrary 
line  of  the  38th  parallel,  which  would 
still  split  the  nation’s  resources  and 
continue  to  make  South  Korea  a 
tense  and  nervous  armed  camp  at  the 
continued  expense  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  unacceptable  to  the  South 
Koreans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  any  method  which  will 
ease  the  present  dangerous  situation 
and  the  possibility  of  deeper  and 
even  more  serious  embroilment  with 
China,  may  be  considered  by  some 
of  the  seventeen  nations  which  main¬ 
tain  over  300,000  troops  in  Korea. 
Apart  from  the  250.000  South  Korean 
troops,  the  United  States  have  250  000 
men  fighting  and  Great  Britain,  with 
a  force  of  23,000  men.  makes  iip  the 
next  largest  contribution  of  the  allies. 
Avistralia  is  keeping  1,000  men  in 


Korea  and  several  other  nations,  such 
as  Thailand,  have  troops  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  line.  Yet,  the  outcome  of  the 
year’s  war,  after  several  drastic 
swings  in  the  pendulum  of  military 
fortune,  is  that  today  the  picture  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  with  the 
dangerous  threat  of  greater  clashes 
to  come  in  the  event  of  open  war 
with  China.  This  is  the  major  con¬ 
sideration  which  will  influence  the 
United  Nations  in  any  possible  peace 
talks. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  INDO-CHINA 

In  spite  of  the  optimistic  forecasts 
aroused  by  the  efficient  leadership 
of  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny,  it 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  struggle  in  Indo-China  is  still  a 
political  rather  than  a  military  one 
and  no  amount  of  present  military 
successes  can  obscure  the  fact  that 
after  five  years  of  warfare  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  political  settlement  are  no 
nearer.  The  much  vaunted  “  in¬ 
dependence  ”  of  Viet  Nam  has  in 
reality  meant  little  to  the  average 
Vietnamese  who  remembers  that  as 
far  back  as  1945  Viet  Nam  had  an 
“  independent  ”  government  led  by 
Bao  Dai  and  foimed  by  the  Japanese, 
and  that  successive  agreements  with 
the  French  had  each  granted  Viet 
Nam  independence,  within  the 
French  Union,  until  in  December 
1950  both  French  and  Vietnamese 
spokesmen  proclaimed  at  Pau  that 
Viet  Nam  had  at  last  received 
its  “  independence.”  However,  the 
failure  of  the  French  to  consolidate 
this  independence  by  granting  the 
appropriate  measures  for  political 
freedom  and  their  obstinate  refusal 
to  withdraw  support  from  Bao  Dai 
(whose  popularity  today  is  negligible) 
only  serves  to  support  the  theory  that 
France  is  using  the  opportunity  of 
fighting  an  anti-Communist  war  as  a 
cover  for  the  continuation  of  her 
semi-colonial  rule  of  the  country. 

BURMA 

Financially,  it  appears  from  avail¬ 
able  figures  that  Burma’s  position 
has  worsened  during  the  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  rise  in  prices  for  rubber, 
tin  and  wolfram  and  the  huge 
demand  for  rice.  Her  export  trade 
"has  been  ruined  by  the  civil  war, 
since  most  of  the  best  rice  lands  in 
the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  the  tin  mines 
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and  rubber  plantations  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  while  there  is 
practically  no  hope  of  rebuilding  the 
oil  pipe  line  to  Rangoon  and  of  ex¬ 
porting  oil  in  sufficiently  large  quan¬ 
tities.  At  the  same  time,  the  police 
and  defence  forces  are  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  country’s  economy.  In 
this  year’s  estimates  they  account  for 
one  third  of  the  total  national  expen¬ 
diture  of  £45,0(X),000.  Apart  from 
the  financial  difficulties,  no  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  country  can  take 
place  while  the  rebels  are  in  control 
of  large  areas,  especially  that  com¬ 
manding  the  vital  Mandalay  -  Ran¬ 
goon  road,  rail  and  river  communica¬ 
tions,  and  while  at  least  three  millicn 
of  the  population  are  living  under 
some  form  of  rebel  jurisdiction. 

INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES 

The  recent  widely-discussed  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution  of  India, 
which  itself  came  into  effect  only  in 
January  of  last  year,  is  a  serious  blow 
at  fundamental  rights,  particularly 
at  free  speech  and  expression. 

The  amendment  is  understood  by 
well-informed  Indian  opinion  and  by 
foreign  correspondents  on  the  spot 
to  be  aimed  primarily  at  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Press  which,  for  many  months, 
has  been  campaigning  against  the 
corruption  and  the  nepotism  with 
which  the  administration  is  riddled. 
While  supporting  Pandit  Nehru’s 
foreign  policy,  it  has  made  un¬ 
equivocal  attacks  on  what  it  regards 
as  the  threat  of  Anglo-American 
imperialism  to  Asian,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Indian,  interests.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  some  of  these  journals, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  existence  of 
an  opposition,  however  unpalatable, 
and  its  right  to  voice  its  opinion, 
should  be  the  fundamental  basis  on 
which  democracy  is  laid.  If  it  is  tri’e 
that  these  measures  are  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  the  coming  elections 
later  this  year,  it  will  be  a  dangerous 
game  for  India  to  introduce  such 
drastic  restrictions  on  free  speech 
and  against  a  free  Press  merely  to 
perpetuate  the  present  one-party 
rule. 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


CHINESE  intervention  in  the  Korean  War  has,  in 
addition  to  increasing  international  tension,  made 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Labour  Government  to 
crystallise  its  Far  Eastern  policy.  Thus  I  note  that  in 
quite  a  number  of  cases  the  question  of  the  blockade 
of  China  cuts  across  Party  “line.”  The  difficulty  is 
increased  too  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Common- 
wealtji  is  an  Asian  power,  but  certainly  not  a  Power 
showing  unity  of  approach  to  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia. 
This  was  neatly  brought  home  to  my  mind  when  a 
Member  in  the  library  beckoned  me  to  read  from  the 
“  Eastern  Economist  ”  this: — 

“  India  is  now  primarily  concerned  with  a  vast 
domestic  issue;  our  policy  must  be  framed  with 
the  object  of  fighting  famine  first;  foreign  policy 
and  aggression  in  Korea  will  take  only  a  secondary' 
place.” 

This  is  a  factor  that  forces  a  British  Government  to 
look  at  the  problems  from  another  angle  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  while  the 
Conservatives  differ  from  the  Government  over 
questions  like  Formosa  and  the  approach  to  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty,  they  are  fully  aware  of  these 
vital  modifying  factors  in  British  Asian  Foreign  Policy. 
The  trouble  emanates,  so  it  seem.s  to  some  of  us  here, 
from  the  fact  that  neither  Labour  nor  Conservative  give 
a  clear  line  on  policy. 

On  both  sides  of  the  House  the  need  for  a  full 
dress  Debate  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  felt.  We  have  yet 
to  see  the  Foreign  Secretary  handie  a  one  or  two  day 
Debate.  Backbenchers  questioned  how  far  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  John  Strachey,  w'as  express¬ 
ing 'a  policy  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  when  he  spoke 
recently  at  Keighley. 

Mr.  Strachey  assured  his  audience  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  work  day  and  night  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  war.  Any  involvement  in  China  would  lock  up 
all  the  forces  available  in  the  West.  He  reminded  his 
audience  of  Japan’s  failure  in  China  and  added:  “  It 
is  my  considered  opinion  that  if  we  want  to  make 
400  million  Chinese — no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
entire  human  race — for  ever  into  the  deadly  implacable 
enemies  of  the  West,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  bomb  and 
bombard  their  cities.”  Most  Labour  Members  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  speech  heralded  it  as  a  clear 
exposition  of  Labour’s  attitude  in  their  constituencies. 
“  This  speech  is  much  more  likely  to  get  co-operation 
from  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Conference  of  Defence  Ministers,”  said  a  well 
known  Labour  Member, 

A  tired  M.P.  sauntered  across  the  Lobby  to  me  the 
other  night  and  shouldered  the  entire  blame  for  our 
“  brobdingnagian  ”  sittings,  as  he  called  the  finance 


Bill  debates,  on  the  Korean  War.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  would  happen  to  British  Budgets  if  America 
became'  reconciled  to  a  perpetual  preventive  war. 

*•  Asia,”  he  scowled,  “  needs  a  ‘  Cause  ’  to  fight  for  not 
Arms  to  fight  with.”  Then  he  uttered  his  parting 
paradox:  “  The  West  is  creating  ‘  Weakness  through 
Strength.’  ”  Thus  he  emphasised  what  our  tools  should 
be  in  the  battle  for  the  soul  of  Asia. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Estimates  devoted  its 
third  .report  for  the  Session  1950  - 1951  to  our  problem 
of  rearmament.  A  sombre  report,  indeed,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  clearly  the  influence  of  Asian  events  upon  Britain's 
standards  of  living.  Paragraph  six  enunciates  our 
main  problems  facing  the  initial  stages  of  a  re-equip¬ 
ment  programme.  These  are  shortages  of  (1)  machine 
tools,  (2)  sheet  steel,  including  non-ferrous  metals, 
sulphur,  and  cotton,  (3)  skilled  and  technical  man¬ 
power,  (4)  unskilled  labour  which  affects  some  indus¬ 
tries  already  and  will  affect  most  industries  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  rearmament  programme,  and  (5)  factory 
capacity  in  some  industries.  Comparative  prices  are 
cited  for  1945  and  last  January  for  arms.  Thus  tanks 
have  risen  in  price  from  £10,000  to  £35,000  for  the  present 
type,  Bren  guns  from  £35  to  £65,  aircraft  gun  20  mm. 
from  £88-3-10  to  £150  and  one  more  example,  a  bomber 
from  £15,915  to  £77,600.  Already,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
figures  are  out  of  date,  and  the  main  question  remains, 
can  we  do  all  this  and  fight  poverty,  misery  and  disease 
on  the  Asian  front?  What  happens  now  to  the  Colombo 
Plan  and  President  Truman’s  “  Point  4  ”  ? 

Mr.  Raymond  Blackburn  again  raised  on  the 
Adjournment  Rubber  Exports  to  China  and  he  charged 
the  Pi'esident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross  with  misinforming  the  House  and  giving 
figures  that  did  not  include  the  indirect  exports.  Sir 
Hartley  considered  Blackburn’s  speech  mischievous  and 
calculated  to  cause  misunderstanding  and  anxiety 
between  us  and  the  United  States.  He  added,  “  I  have 
previously  said  that  the  total  of  exports  of  rubber  to 
China  between  July  1950  and  March  1951,  included  all 
exports  whether  direct  or  through  Hong-Kong.  I  said 
so  on  May  7th,  I  said  so  three  times  on  May  10th,  and 
I  say  so  again  now.” 

But  even  this  failed  to  satisfy  Blackburn  who  was 
ultimately  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  Chamber. 
Shawcross  then  made  a  point  of  policy: 

“We  are  satisfied  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
has  been  on  our  side,  and  it  is  completely  fallacious 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  wise  strategically,  or 
that  America  or  anybody  else  wants  us  to  cut 
off  all  trade  with  the  Communist  countries,  China 
included.”  '  - 
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Brigadier  J.  G.  Smyth,  V.C.,  (Conservative)  initiated 
a  Debate  by  moving  a  motion  that  stood  on  the  Order 
Paper  in  the  name  of  297  Members  of  all  Parties.  In 
a  quiet,  sincere  and  eloquent  speech  he  put  the  case  for 
compensation  from  Japan  of  some  35,000  ex-servicemen 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Japanese.  Mr.  George 
Thomas,  Labour,  with  Celtic  fervour  and  ability 
supported  Brigadier  Smyth.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony 
Eden  enabled  the  Debate  to  take  place  by  giving  up  part 
of  a  Supply  Day,  and  Brigadier  Smyth  reminded  Eden 
of  the  grave  statement  that  he,  Eden,  had  made  when 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary  some  seven  years  ago. 
Solemnly,  then  the  Commons  heard  of  the  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  of  our  prisoners  by  the  Japanese.  In 
a  hushed  House  Brigadier  Smyth  told  of  the  notorious 
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From  Our  Pari.'amkn 

CONSERVATIVES  are  in  the  throes  of  a  painful 
psychological  readjustment.  ,  When  they  were  last  in 
Office  the  •Colombo  countries  were  still  administered  by 
British — or  other  European-^civil  servants.  On  the  one 
hand  in  the  British  colonies  the  I.C.S.  and  the  M.C.S.  came 
from  much  the  same  social  and  educational  background 
as  Whitehall  civil  servants  and  Conservative  M.P.s;  on 
the  other  by  reason  of  a  long  specialised  training  they  lived 
on  almost  equally  intimate  terms  with  the  Asian  rulers 
whose  language  they  knew  and  used  in  both  official  and 
social  intercourse.  The  chain  of  communication  between 
the  Asian  representatives  and,  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  therefore  smooth  and  well-piled.  , 
Most  of  its  length  was  moreover  the  recondite  preserve  of 
specialists  who  not  only  gave  their  working  life  to  day- 
'o-day  administration  but  often  devoted  their  retirement 
to  advancing  the  study  of  Asian  culture. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  aristocratic  structure  of 
Asia  has  either  disappeared  or  been  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Intercourse  between  Britain  and  Asia  on  the 
governmental  level  is  no  longer  conducted  in  the  language 
of  Asia,  even  in  Asia.  Janus,  in  the  person  of  the  European 
civil  servant  in  Asia,  has  been  virtually  eliminated.  West¬ 
minster  now  talks  to  Republican  Asia  direct  and  in  English. 
For  Labour-controlled  Whitehall  this  is  easy,  obvious  and 
congenial,  both  parties  sharing  a  common  background  of 
political  struggle  and  social  rise.  But  a  Conservative- 
controlled  Whitehall  would  find  this  post-war  form  of 
intercourse  less  acceptable.  While  there  are  relatively 
quite  a  large  number  of  Conservative  M.P.s  who,  as 
merchants  or  officials,  have  lived  many  years  in  Asia, 
they  knew  it,  in  the  main,  as  an  aristocratic  society.  If 
these  “  Old  Hands  ”  know  more  of  Asia  “  under  the  skin  ” 
than  do  the  Labour  M.P.s,  few  have  troubled  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  men  and  women  of  post-war  Asia. 
Conservatives  are  further  handicapped  by  having  no 
youngsters  on  their  benches  who  have  eaten  and  drank 
with  Asian  leaders  and  peoples  on  their  own  ground  and 
so  able  to  trim  the  Party  boat  for  its  Asi'^n  journey. 
Between  the  retired  Service  officers,  still  in  their  forties. 


“  railway  of  death  ”  from  Siam  to  Burma.  The 
prisoners’  treatment  was  a  violation  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention.  He  asked  that  Japan  should  compensate  these 
men  to  the  extent  of  some  £9  to  £10  million. 

Brigadier  Low  (Conservative)  asked  that  the  Peace 
Treaty  would  be  such  as  to  show  the  Japanese  as  a 
whole  that  they  were  responsible.  But  he  did  not  want 
exceptional  treatment  for  these  specific  ex-prisoners  of 
war.  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Turner  (Conservative)  spoke  as  one 
of  these  prisoners.  He  told  us  that  by  Christmas  1943, 
10,000  British,  Dutch  and  Australians  had  died  in 
Thailand  of  malnutrition.  He  did  not  ask  for  revenge, 
but  for  justice.  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  Secretary  of 
State,  while  leaving  the  matter  to  the  House,  promised 
a  further  statement  in  due  course. 


SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 


I'ARV  C6rRI'.S‘’ONDKNT 

wha  sit  immadiately  behind  the  Opposition  front  bench 
and  in  any  Conservative  administration  will  fill  many  of 
the  junior  posts,  and  westernised  Asian  intellectuals,  the 
gap  is  almost  unbridgeable. 

In  the  Conservative  mind  South-East  Asia  is  still  tangled 
up  with  the  British  Commonwealth.  Ask  a  Conservative 
about  his  Party’s  policy  towards  the  Colombo  countries 
and  he  will  prompty  refer  you  to  a  manifesto  entitled 
Imperial  Policy  (published  in  June,  1949)  or  to  the  Far- 
Eastern  Sab-Committee  of  the  Party’s  Imperial  Affairs 
Committee.  It  has  not  yet  occured  to  him  that  to  classify 
a  group  or  countries,  the  majority  of  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  overall  umbrella 
oi!  a  Committee  avowedly  focussed  on  the  “  Empire  ”  is  as 
out-of-date  as  the  pre-war  world  into  which  it  was  born. 

Failure  to  keep  their  departmental  organisation 
abreast  of  the  times  is  not,  however,  a  Conservative 
monopoly.  Labour  has  played  a  bold  and  attractive  hand 
in  South-East  Asia — first  by  political  emancipation;  next 
by  turning  S.E.A.C.  into  mufti  as  the  Commissioner- 
General’s  Organisation  which  began  by  introducing 
an  emergency  control  over  rice  to  avert  famine  and 
continues  as  an  experimental  economic  consultative  unit; 
and  lastly  with  the  launching  of  the  “  Colombo  Plan.” 

But  this  display  of  regional-mindedness  which  has  put 
“  South-East  Asia  ”  on  the  map,  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  the  setting-up  of  any  corresponding  regional  machinery 
in  Whitehall.  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  Commissioner- 
General  for  South-East  Asia,  is  a  Colonial  Office  official 
who  also  possesses  undefined  diplomatic  functions  and 
Ambassadorial  rank  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  has  no  opposite  number  in  Whitehall. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  ministerial  maze  from  which 
emerged  the  Colombo  Plan.  At  the  Sydney  Conference 
which  gave  it  birth  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  was 
led  by-  Lord-  Macdonald,  Paymaster-General,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  Commissioner-General.  .At  Colombo 
it  was  handled  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  as  For;i''n  Secretary. 
At  Lancaster  House  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury, 
represented  by  Mr,  Gajtskell,  then  Minister  for  Economic 
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Affairs.  The  Ministry  ot  Comnioriwealth  delations,  to  whose 
province  (at  least  in  Conservative  cosmography)  it  would 
most  properly  seem  to  belong,  has  so  far  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

In  criticising  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  10  for  their  failure  to  restrict  the  flow  of  strategic 
materials  from  Hong  Kong  to  China,  Mr.  John  Maclay, 
National  Liberal,  enumerated  sixteen  questions  put  by  the 
Opposition  on  this  subject  (especially  rubber)  between  the 
end  of  January  and  the  end  of  April  which  had  been 
answered  on  different  occasions  by  no  fewer  than  four 
different  Government  Departments:  the  Foreign  Office,  tha 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  “  Which  of  all  those  Ministries  is 
really  responsible?  ”  he  asked,  adding,  “  In  a  matter  as 
critical  as  this  there  really  must  be  one  man  who  will 
provide  the  same  answer  to  everything.” 

Since  returning  from  his  Empire  Tour  Mr.  Eden  has 
sew’ral  times  admonished  the  House  on  “  the  dire  need  for 
the  co-ordination  of  our  policies  in  that  area  (South-East 
Asia).”  But  so  far  he  has  not  indicated  by  a  single  word 
as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  The  urgent  need  is  for  a 
Minister-without-portfolio  to  act  as  clearing-house  for 
British  interests  and  British  policy  in  the  former  S.E.A.C. 
countries,  possibly  including  India  and  Pakistan.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  destination  of  raw  materials,  resistance  to 
Communism,  political  evolution,  and  defence  are  all  inter¬ 
related  subjects  which  should  be  surveyed  collectively  even 
though  handled  separately.  Are  Mr.  Eden’s  obiter  dicta 
on  this  subject  meant  to  mean  anything,  and  if  so  why  does 

he  not  try  them  out  by  bringing  the  Party  organisation 
up  to  date? 

Towards  the  Colombo  Plan  the  Conservatives’  attitude 
is  also  ambiguous.  Outward  approval  of  its  aim  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  lingering  resentment  that  in  South-East  Asia 
Labour  has  pioneered  in  an  erstwhile  Conservative  pre¬ 
serve.  On  the  financing  of  the  scheme  Conservative  opinion 
is  divided.  Spectacular  disasters  in  Africa  have  intensified 
their  distrust  of  ambitious  projects  for  overseas  investment 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and  though  hostile  to  the  release 
'  of  sterling  assets  as  the  United  Kingdom’s  contribution  to 
the  Colombo  Plan,  Mr.  Eden  has  been  careful  to  abstain 
from  formally  opposing  Government  policy  in  this  matter. 

BURMA 

By  Neil 

News  from  Burma  during  the  last  three  or  four  ye-rs 
has  been  remarkably  sparse,  confused  and  contradic¬ 
tory.  We  know  that  the  Government  in  Rangoon 

has  continued  to  exist,  rice  exports  have  been  maintained, 
although  one-third  less  than  before  the  war,  and  sufficient 
credits  have  been  allowed  the  Government  by  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  to  enable  it  to  purchase  arms  and  consumer 
goods. 

There  are  a  few  facts  of  which  we  can  be  reasonably 
certain,  and  from  which  we  can  make  cautious  deductions. 
One  is  that  Thakin  Nu’s  Government  in  Rangoon  favours 
close  co-operation  with  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments.  For  all  his  wordy  “  leftism,”  Thakin  Nu  has 
publicly  agreed  to  Western  capital  continuing  its  pre-war 
role  in  Burma,  but  allowing  a  greater  share  for  Burmese 
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The  true  sentiments  of  the  Conservative  electorate  wore 
perhaps  most  accurately  voiced  by  Mr.  David  Gamrrians 
when,  in  a  forthright  speech  on  the  Burma  Loan  Bill  on 
May  9,  1950,  he  described  Burma  as  “  reduced  to  a  bullock 
cart  civilisation  ”  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  “  vast  tropical 
slum.”  Capital  investment,  he  insists,  should  be  recipro¬ 
cated  by  Burma’s  participation  in  an  anti-Communist  Pacific 
Defence  Pact.  Delicate  as  is  the  question  of  Western  invest¬ 
ment  being  made  conditional  upon  willingness  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  common  defence,  it  is  one  upon  which  the 
Conservative  Party  might  at  least  be  expected  to  know  its 
own  mind.  The  overworked  dictum  that  “the  strongest, 
defence  against  Communism  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  ”  to  which  Mr.  Eden  and  many  other  Conservatives 
constantly  subscribe,  is  as  frequently  denounced  by  Mr. 
Gammans  as  a  “  most  dangerous  fallacy.” 

What  the  Labour  Government,  on  coming  into  office, 
lacked  in  knowledge  they  made  up  for  in  the  cohesion 
derived  from  common  purpose.  The  Conservatives,  if  not 
overburdened  by  “  policy,”  field  an  individually  stronger 
team.  The  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  at  47,  is  an  established  parliamentarian 
who  has  been  twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  held 
several  parliamentary  secretaryships  and  will  have  a  strong 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  any  future  Conservative 
Government.  Its  Vice-Chairman  is  Mr.  Gammans,  who 
entered  the  House  in  1941,  having  spent  many  years  as  a 
civil  servant  in  Malaya.  Without  having  ever  held  office, 
he  won  his  spurs  by  striking  the  decisive  Parliamentary 
blow  against  the  Malayan  Union,  and  in  recent  years  he 

han  developed  into  one  of  the  most  hard-hitting,  imperturb¬ 
able  and  good-humoured  debaters  in  the  House.  The 

mammoth  genius  of  Mr.  Walter  Fletcher  infuses  the  Far 
Eastern  Sub-Committee  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  Unlike 
many  businessmen  who  “  retire  into  ”  politics  and  are 
seldom  heard  of  after  election  day,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  hard¬ 
working  Member  and  constantly  on  his,  feet  at  question¬ 
time,  alert,  receptive  and  always  to  the  point.  Opening 
the  debate  on  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  on 
May  29,  in  a  characteristically  persuasive  and  conciliatory 
speech  he  outlined  principles  for  colonial  investment  which 
met  with  a  sympathetic  reception  front  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  Mr.  John  Dugdale. 


TODAY 

Stewart 


interests.  The  original  demands  for  outright  nationalisation 
have  been  replaced  with  the  policy  of  letting  the  oil  and 
mining  companies  get  on  with  the  job  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  has  been 
nationalised,  but  in  present  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  could  have  operated  successfully  anyhow.  The  loss  of 
the  flotilla  and  some  of  the  timber  concessions  which  were 
also  nationalised  can  be  considered  as  offerings  on  the  altar 
of  Asian  nationalism,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  bulk  of 
British  investments. 

If  the  oil  wells,  mines  and  plantations  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  worked,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Rangoon  Government, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  responsible  reports 
from  that  city,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  more  than  a  few 
miles  outside  the  big  towns  or  away  from  the  main  arteries 
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of  conimunicaiion.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  Government  possesses  about  two  divisions  of 
reasonably  reliable  troops,  a  couple  of  air  squadrons  and 
same  small  naval  vessels.  Many  of  its  troops  are  not 
Barmans,  but  hill  people,  including  recruits  from  the  Gurkha 
communities  settled  in  Burma  by  British  rule.  A  British 
military  mission  maintains  the  army’s  efficiency,  and  a 
supply  of  weapons,  including  armour  and  air  forces,  ensures 
that  the  rebels  remain  inferior  in  firepower. 

The  result  is  that  the  rebels  are  reduced  to  guerilla 
warfare,  and  cannot  stand  up  to  the  regular  forces  in  open 
battle.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  dominat¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

Rangoon  continually  issues  reports  of  the  recapture  and 
re-occupation  .of  towns  and  villages.  Yet  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  held  on  June  12,  was  restricted  to  76  of  the  250 
constituencies,  because  conditions  in  the  others  were  too 
unsettled.  The  Government  admits  officially  that  three  of 
Burma’s  seventeen  million  inhabitants  live  in  the  “  liberated 
areas,”  which  would  seem  to  be  an  under-estimation. 

Who  are  the  rebels  in  Burma?  This  is  a  question  to 
which  correspondents  on  the  spot  give  a  variety  of  answers. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  leading  force  in  the  move¬ 
ment  is  the  "  White  Flag  ”  Communist  Party,  thus  called 
to  differentiate  it  from  the  “  Red  Flag  ”  Communists,  a 
splinter-  group  now  moribund.  The  guerilla  movement  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  In  1949  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
capture  Rangoon,  but  due  to  armour  hastily  dispatched  by 
the  Commonwealth  countries,  the  city  was  held  and  the 
rebels  repulsed. 

Various  vacillating  sections  of  the  political  parties  have 
been  drawn  to  the  Communists,  and  have  drifted  away, 
according  to  the  strength  of  one  side  or  another.  Yet 
despite  periodic  “  sunshine  ”  stories  put  out  by  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Rangoon,  the  Government  have  never  been  able 
to  clear  up  the  situation,  for  as  soon  as  one  area  was  cleared, 

another  was  lost.  The  Communist  aim,  apparently,  is  the 
nationalisation  of  foreign  interests,  land  reform  and 
independence;  the  victory  is  to  be  achieved  by  uniting  the 
opposition  to  Thakin  Nu  and  his  party. 

Then  there  are  the  Karens.  Their  present  situation  is 
not  clear.  At  one  time  influential  circles  in  Britain  con¬ 
sidered  using  them  against  the  Rangoon  Government, 
overthrowing  Thakin  Nu,  and  setting  up  a  Government  more 
able  to  resist  the  Communists.  No  one  has  ever  denied  the 
statement  published  by  the  Rangoop  Government  on  the 
activities  of  Colonel  Tulloch  and  the  correspondent  in 
Rangoon  of  a  British  paper,  in  relation  to  the  Karens. 

The  Karen  rising,  however,  was  a  damp  squib,  and 
came  to  nothing.  Later,  however,  there  was  a  second  Karen 
rising,  and  Karens,  under  different  leaders,  collaborated 
with  the  Communists.  On  the  situation  of  the  Karens  at  the 
moment  there  is  no  reliable  information. 

A  further  significant  step  has  taken  place  recently  in 
Government-held  territory.  Last  September,  Thakin  Lwin, 
president  of  the  Burma  T.U.C.,  and  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party,  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League,  was 
expelled  from  it  because  he  wished  the  T.U.C.  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  he  condemned 
Thakin  Nu’s  policy  of  inviting  foreign  capital  to  Burma. 

Thakin  Lwin,  with  his  friends,  set  up  the  Burmese 
Workers  and  Peasants  Party,  which  is  now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legal  opposition  party  and  has  a  programme  in 
sympathy  with  the  illegal  Communists.  This  party  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  elections,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  big  mass 
following.  The  important  All-Burma  Peasant  Union  is 
another  mass  organisation  in  which  radicalism  has  a  strong 
hold.  Thakin  Nu  has  a  difficult  task  ahead  of  him. 


FOR  STRENGTH,  VITALITY 
AND  ENERGY 


Although  Burma  has  not  the  strategic  or  economic 

importance  of  the  other  South-East  Asian  countries,  it  is 
not  left  outside  the  whirlpool  of  international  affairs,  and 
its  relations  with  other  powers  are  worth  investigating. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  above,  the  Government’s 
policy  is  for  close  collaboration  with  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
the  Commonwealth.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  attention 
the  United  States  is  paying  to  Burma.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  go  back  many  generations.  Dr.  Gordon 
Seagrave,  for  example,  is  of  the  fourth  generation  of 
American  Baptist  missionaries  to  serve  in  Burma.  And  if 
trade  traditionally  foUowed  the  flag,  it  has  also  been  known 
to  follow  the  paths  blazed  by  missionaries. 

American  investments  in  Burma  are  smaller  than  those 
of  Britain,  but  by  no  means  insignificant.  There  is  American 
capital  in  the  Burma  Corporation,  and  since  1947  an 
American  has  sat  on  the  company’s  board.  There  is 
American  capital  in  the  big  silver-lead  mines  at  Namtu 
where,  many  years  ago,  Herbert  Hoover,  one-time  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  employed.  Following  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1949  of  the  Defence  Minister,  U.  E. 

Maung,  American  business  men  were  officially  invited  to 
take  an  interest  in  Burma,  but  it  is  not  known  if  the 
conditions  were  considered  suitable  for  private  investments. 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  United  States  Government 
has  opened  contacts  with  Burma.  In  1947  an  air  transport 
agreement  was  signed,  and  the  same  year,  by  agreement 
between  the  two  governments,  an  American  educational 
foundation  was  started  in  Burma,  and  Burmese  students  sent 
to  the  States. 

The  most  important  event  was  a  loan  made  last 
September  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Co-operation 
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Administration.  The  loan  of  eight  to  ten  million  dollars, 
valid  for  the  next  nine  months,  was  to  be  spent  on  consumer 
and  capital  goods,  and  on  technical  aid.  In  return  the 
Burmese  Government  undertook  to  sell  on  reasonable  terms 
to  the  United  States  materials  needed  by  that  country  for 
strategic  reasons. 

There  is  also  a  very  active  United  States  information 
service  office  in  Rangoon,  which  busily  dispenses  news  about 
the  American  way  of  life  to  Burmese  journalists  and  the 
general  public.  American  senators  have  visited  Burma  to 
see  what  the  country  was  doing,  and  the  firm  of  Behre 
Dolbar  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  been  appointed  general 
consultants  on  minerals  to  the  Burmese  Government.  It 
has  been  rumoured  that  it  was  their  report  on  mineral 
deposits  which  led  to  the  E.C.A.  loan  being  granted. 

Another  big  question  mark  is  the  future  of  relations 


with  China.  In  the  days  of  the  Kuomintang,  relations  were 
frankly  bad.  The  Nationalists  issued  maps  in  which  large 
parts  of  Burma  were  marked  off  as  Chinese.  Incidentally, 
the  frontier  between  China  and  Burma  was  laid  down  in 
the  days  of  British  rule,  and  never  agreed  to  by  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  boundary  commission.  As  late  as  1935  troops 
were  sent  to  chase  out  Chinese  bands  from  Wa  territory,  in 
order  to  let  representatives  of  the  Burma  Corporation 
prospect  for  silver. 

In  1945  there  was  a  “  little  war  ”  over  the  boundary 
question  when  a  British  Division  was  ordered  north  to 
chase  out  Chinese  troops,  and  Chinese  Nationalist  officials 
who  had  set  up  an  administration.  The  R.A.F.  had  to  bomb 
concentrations  of  Nationalist  troops  to  make  them  withdraw 
over  the  border. 

Further  trouble  came  from  the  Nationalists  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Liberation  Army.  Several  thousand  of  their 
troops  came  over  the  border  and  camped  in  the  frontier 
area.  They  have  been  recently  joined  by  others,  and  the 
Rangoon  Government  has  asked  the  United  States  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Government  has  repaired  the  Burma  Road  as  far  as  the 
frontier.  But  China  has  carried  on  trade  with  Burma  for 
centuries,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  that  trade 
to  continue. 

What  of  the  future?  That  is  anyone’s  guess  at  the 
Relations  with  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  are  normal- 
ambassadors  have  been  exchanged  and  the  frontier  question 
has  not  been  raised.  A  report  in  the  American  press  that 
the  Chinese  had  printed  maps  including  parts  of  Burma  as 
Chinese  territory  drew  a  Burmese  reply  to  the  effect  that 
the  maps  referred  to  dated  from  the  time  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  After  the  United  Nations  embargo  on  strategic 
material  to  China,  however,  the  Burmese  Government 
stopped  the  export  of  petroleum  and  tyres  to  that  country. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  British  press  that  the  Chinese 
moment.  As  long  as  the  Rangoon  Government  continues 
to  receive  support  from  Britain  and  the  United  States  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  rebel  forces  in  check. 
We  have  very  little  information  about  what  goes  on  in 
Burma’s  rebel-held  areas,  but  so  far  there  is  no  movement 
on  the  level  of  that  of  President  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  government 
in  Viet-Nam.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
Rangoon  Government  seriously  gaining  ground.  The  con¬ 
cessions  it  has  granted  to  the.  Western  powers  (in  return 
for  the  wherewithal  to  crush  the  rebels)  cause  it  to  take 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Burmese  masses  the  aspect  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  working  ih  the  interests  of  the  giant  monopolies  which 
once  ruled  Burma,  and  whose  expulsion  was  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  nationalist  movement.  So  further  developments 
will  be  necessary  before  a  clear  estimation  of  the  future 
can  be  made. 


THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 


By  L.  Delgado 


An  Anglo-Indian  poet  has  declared  that  the  incom¬ 
patibility  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  so  great 
that  the  two  shall  never  meet.  This  statement  has 
been  accepted  by  the  world  with  a  gullibility  that  is  as 
alarming  as  it  is  deplorable.  The  mass  of  humanity  thinks 
in  terms  of  cliches.  The  peoples  of  the  West  regard  Asians 
as  their  inferiors :  they  never  stop  to  ask  themselves 
whether  their  belief  is  founded  on  fact.  Most  westerners 


have  never  met  an  Asian,  and  the  history  of  the  East  is 
a  closed  book  to  them:  their  knowledge  of  their  opposite 
number  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  has  been  gleaned 
from  highly  coloured  novels  or  from  plays  and  films  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  is  the  author’s  conception  of 
a  sly,  inscrutable  and  cruel  “  Chinaman.”  What  material 
to  base  prejudices  on!  The  position  is  no  better  in  the 
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East.  To  the  Chinese,  all  Westerners  of  whatever  nation 
are  white  devils:  to  the  Indians,  Burmese  and  Malays  they 
are  overlords,  never  loved  and  often  hated;  while  the 
Japanese  hold  us  in  contempt.  Here,  again,  judgments 
are  made  without  knowledge. 

There  are  naturally  differences  in  culture  and  religion 
between  the  two  races,  but  these  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  keep  them  apart.  These  differences  exist  in  as 
great  a  degree  within  each  race.  Within  India  religions 
range  from  the  sensual  to  the  highly  intellectual:  there 
can  be  no  greater  class  distinction  than  that  between  the 
exalted  Brahipins  and  the  untouchables.  And  what  of  the 
worlds  that  separate  the  high  Chinese  official,  with  all  his 
useless  knowledge,  and  the  lowly  coolie  who  is  less  than 
the  dust?  These  differences  exist  within  the  white  races 
though  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  differences  of  class 
are  being  narrowed  down,  but  there  still  remain  widely 
divergent  levels  of  intellect.  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
are  the  thinkers:  the  masses  are  content  to  follow,  and 
to  misuse  the  leisure  that  progress  has  given  them.  There 
are  different  income  levels  among  the  white  races,  but  the 
difference  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  so  marked  as  it 
is  in  the  East.  There  are  Indian  and  Chinese  potentates 
of  fabulous  wealth  while  millions  beneath  thenf  can  barely 
eke  out  a  miserable  existence  that  to  the  poorest  white 
would  be  intolerable.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  divergences 
there  is  a  unity  within  each  race  that  keep  them  apart  and 
hostile  to  one  another.  Since  it  is  not  the  difference  of 
religion  or  of  culture  that  keep  the  two  apart,  the  hostility 
between  these  two  broad  races  of  mankind  must  be  due  to 
a  mistrust  that  is  born  of  ignorance. 

The  true  appraisement  of  history  is  an  extremely 
difficult  mental  exercise.  It  calls  for  qualities  of  judgment 
and  discernment  completely  lacking  in  the  majority  of 
mankind.  The  first  requirement  is  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
In  countries  whose  people  are  illiterate  this  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain.  Stories  that  are  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  invariably  suffer  from  the  emotions  of  the 
tellers.  Even  where  people  are  able  to  read  and  write,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  truth  prevails:  truth  is  indeed 
a  jewel  of  many  facets.  The  danger  here  is  all  the  greater 
in  that  people  tend  to  endow  the  written  word  with  an 
aura  of  infallibility.  How  many  people  in  the  West  say, 
“  I  saw  it  in  such  and  such  a  paper,”  when  that  may  be 
the  very  reason  for  doubting  the  statement!  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  history  books  that  have  been 
written  in  the  world,  how  many  deal  with  the  facts  objec¬ 
tively  and  without  bias?  If  anyone  is  inclined  to  doubt 
the  facility  with  which  people  follow  the  intellectual  lead 
of  the  few  in  fields  in  which  they  are  not  familiar,  let  him 
ponder  on  the  subjective  valuation  that  each  one  of  us 
gives  to  concepts  such  as  those  of  honour,  love,  patriotism, 
or  beauty,  with  which  everyone  thinks  himself  familiar. 

Lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  the  critical  faculty, 
then,  are  the  most  important  factors  that  tend  to  separate 
the  East  from  the  West.  Fortunately,  economic  forces  are 
at  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  Economic  infiuences 
may  not  be  as  intense  as  the  religious  infiuences,  but  they 
are  more  powerful,  for'  they  affect  us  during  all  our 
working  hours  and  even  beyond  them.  As  soon  as  we 
come  into  the  world  we  have  wants  which  set  economic 
forces  into  motion.  The  fundamental  factor  in  the  whole 
of  the  world’s  history  is  that  resources  are  scarce  rela¬ 
tively  to  our  wants.  There  are  certain  economic  devices, 
such  as  the  division  of  labour,  localisation  of  industry,  and 
the  use'  of  machinery,  to  minimise  the  consequences  of  this 
fact,  but  whatever  we  do  it  is  still  true  that  our  wants 
outstrip  our  resources.  This  is  as  true  of  nations  and 
continents  as  it  is  of  the  individual. 


The  great  unifying  factor  between  the  East  and  the 
West  arises  from  this  circumstance.  The  resources  of  the 
world,  both  material  and  human,  are  not  distributed 
evenly.  Some  products  of  which  the  West  has  particular 
need,  such  as  tin,  jute  and  rubber  (not  to  mention  certain 
foodstuffs,  especially  tea),  exist  almost  wholly  in  Asia, 
while  goods  that  the  West  can  produce — such  as  machinery 
and  most  manufactured  goods — are  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  East.  (The  fact  that  this  is  not  realised 
in  many  areas  of  the  Blast  is  beside  the  point:  the  very 
urgent  need  exists  nevertheless).  The  two  areas  are 
therefore  economically  complementary.  Each  has  either 
an  absolute  or  a  comparative  advantage  in  certain  lines 
of  production.  The  advantage  of  Malaya  in  the  production 
of  tin  or  of  rubber  is  absolute,  and  in  the  growth  of  pine¬ 
apples  nearly  so,  and  she  has  a  relative  advantage  in  the 
production  of  rice,  for  her  costs  of  production  here  are  less 
than  those  of  the  rice  areas  of  Europe  and  the  U.S.A. 
China,  India  and  Ceylon  have  an  almost  absolute  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  production  of  tea.  The  western  world  has  an 
advantage  in  the  production  of  manufactures  requiring 
special  skills — electrical  machinery,  heavy  engineering 
equipment,  motor-cars,  tractors,  high-quality  textiles,  and 
so  on.  It  is  true  that  India  and  Japan  have  important 
industries,  but  so  far  they  have  concentrated  on  articles 
of  a  comparatively  low  quality  because  their  operatives  lack 
the  special  skill  which  is  required  for  high  quality  produc¬ 
tion.  Agriculture  throughout  the  East  is  conducted  on  the 
most  primitive  lines.  In  India,  Pakistan,  and  China,  the 
wooden  plough  that  is  in  general  use  has  not  changed  in 
design  over  4,000  years  and  serves  merely  to  scratch  the 
soil.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Asia 
is  overwhelmingly  agricultural. 

The  Chinese  Communitsts  make  much  of  their  recent 
land  reforms.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  agricultural 
reform  of  a  technical  character.  The  Chinese  reforms 
have  merely  split  holdings  over  the  peasantry.  This  may 
be  good  politics,  but  it  is  very  bad  economics.  To  be  at 
its  most  productive  a  farm  has  to  be  a  certain  size,  and 
the  size  of  the  average  holding  throughout  India,  Paldstan 
and  China  is  far  too  small.  Irrigation  schemes  (including 
the  control  of  floods  in  China  and  elsewhere),  artificial 
fertilizers,  and  jnachinery  are  essential  throughout  the 
East.  The  wheat  yield  per  acre  in  India  is  one-half  that 
of  the  U.S.A. — the  cotton  yield  is  one-fifth  that  of  the 
U.S.A.  With  a  cultivated  area  only  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  India,  the  United  States  uses  13,000,000  tons  a  year 
of  fertilizer  compared  with  the  200,000  tons  used  in  India. 
The  United  States  has  nearly  2}  million  tractors:  India  has 
about  10,000.  This  is  the  only  secret  of  the  differences 
in  productivity  between  the  two  countries.  And  what  is 
true  of  India  is  true,  perhaps  in  even  greater  degree,  of 
the  rest  of  Asia.  The  introduction  of  these  improvements 
requires  the  assistance  of  technical  experts  from  the  West. 
This  in  no  way  signifies  a  transfer  of  sovereignty.  The  East 
must  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  West  and 
build  up  its  own  corps  of  experts:  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  Asia  will  be  able  to  do  without  the  assistance  of  the 
West.  The  same  is  true  of  large-scale  industry  and 
transport. 

The  granting  of  self-government  to  India  and  Pakistan 
may  be  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  Asia — 
and  the  author  holds  passionately  that  it  is — but  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  English  domination  has  not  had  inestimable 
advantages  to  those  countries.  The  greatest  monuments 
to  the  colonial  period  are  the  law  and  order  and  the  public 
works  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  British.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  British  lawlessness  of  every  description 
was  rife  in  the  sub-continent:  there  was  no  technical  know¬ 
ledge  to  institute  the  vast  transport  system  and  the 
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irrigation  works  on  which  the  greatness  of  these  countries 
rests.  No  longer  did  continual  famines  and  disease  keep 
the  population  down  to  100  million.  A  more  orderly  growth 
of  population  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  British  so  increased  the  expectancy  of 
life  in  these  countries  that  the  population  quadrupled  in 
a  comparatively  short  number  of  years.  This  was  due  to 
two  factors:  increased  productivity  of  the  soil,  through 
irrigation  and  other  public  works,  and  to  improvements  in 
public  health,  which  reduced  the  appalling  death  rate  that 
had  hitherto  existed.  With  this  vastly  increased  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  individual  whether  he  works  on  the 
soil  or  in  the  factory.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed  will  increase  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  means  of  feeding  them.  If  the  Malthusian  doctrine  is 
true,  it  is  truer  in  the  East  than  anywhere.  Under  the 
British  flag  important  industries — particularly  textiles  and 
iron  and  steel — were  established  in  India  and  a  fairly 
efficient  banking  system  was  formed.  The  fact  must  be 
faced  that  these  developments  were  in  no  way  due  to  native 
effort:  they  were  implanted  by  the  whites  and  provide 
the  only  apology  that  is  needed  for  the  westerners’  stay 
in  Asia.  At  the  risk  of  shocking  many  millions  of  people 
of  all  colours,  it  may  be  said  that  economically  undeveloped 
areas  in  Asia  and  Africa  should  be  handed  over  in  trust 
to  the  whites  if  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years  (say 
a  century)  for  the  purpose  of  developing  them.  The 
concept  of  development  is  here  used  in  the  noblest  sense 
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and  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  making  a  financial  profit 
for  someone.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  poverty  stricken 
and  often  diseased  individuals  that  over-populate  these 
areas  are  a  cancer  to  the  world.  After  all,  poverty  anywhere 
is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere.  It  is  true,  of  coirrse. 
as  Pandit  Nehru  has  so  well  said,  that  civilization  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  its  material  achievements,  but  materia) 
achievements  go  a  very  long  way  along  the  road.  To. 
achieve  prosperity,  technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  lacking  in  the  East. 

It  should  be  clear  now  that  the  intense  nationalisms  of 
both  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  distrust  that  each  feels 
for  the  other  are  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences  for 
the  world  not  only  economically  but  ethically.  The 
material  resources  of  the  two  areas  are  complementary  and 
both  will  gain  immensely  from  their  exchange.  The  labour 
force  of  the  East  must  be  made  more  productive:  hard, 
unremitting  toil  is  not  enough — it  must  be  efficient,  and  for 
this  machinery  is  essential.  The  skill  of  the  West  must 
therefore  be  made  available  in  the  East.  The  resulting 
vast  increase  in  production  will  raise  the  standard  of  the 
whole  world.  We  need  not  fear  over-production:  what  we 
must  avoid  is  under-consumption,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  East  syffers.  The  fuller  life  that  Asia  will  enjoy  will 
not  result  in  the  loss  of  her  culture  and  spiritual  values. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  reach  hitherto  unattained 
heights.  The  East  will  remain  the  East  and  the  West  will 
remain  the  West,  but  the  two  will  have  met,  both  on  a 
higher  level. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA 

by  S.  R.  Sarna  {Delhi) 

The  origin  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  India  mission.  But  it  was  soon  realised  that  the  changes  had 
is  still  a  mystery.  Official  records  give  the  credit  to  be  wholesale.  Old  customs,  illiteracy  and,  above 

to  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  of  Madras,  who  was  all,  the  farmer  himself,  were  blocking  the  way. 

appointed,  in  1892,  to  study  the  theory  and  practice  of  Therefore  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  of  1912  was 
agricultural  and  other  land-banks  in  Europe  and  to  passed,  which  introduced  non-credit  activities,  such  as 
suggest  means  5:y  which  a  similar  movement  might  be  the  distributing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  produce, 
popularised  in  India.  In  1896-97  he  recommended  the  and  also  provided  for  an  effective  control  over  and 
introduction  of  small  village  banks,with  limited  liability,  financing  of  the  Union  and  central  Banks.  It  gave  a  new 
But  it  is  also  recorded  that  in  1892  a  society  was  working  turn  to  the  movement,  infusing  fresh  energy  and  much- 

in  the  District  of  Hoshiarpur,  East  Punjab,  successfully  needed  encouragement,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 

combining  co-operative  mortgage  credit  activities  with  varying  types  and  purposes.  The  number  of  societies 
land  reclamation  projects,  under  local  leadership.  and  their  membership  increased  rapidly. 

The  villagers  of  Hoshiarpur  may  not  have  known  the  In  1919,  under  the  Government  of  India  (Reforms) 
fundamentals  of  co-operation.  They  may  not  have  known  Act,  the  control  and  commitments  of  the  Centre,  so  far 
the  academic  definition  that  “  a  co-operative  society  is  an  as  the  co-operative  movement  was  concerned,  were 
association  of  persons,  producers  or  consumers,  with  transferred  to  the  Provincial  list.  This  decision  brought 
small  means,  who  have  come  together  voluntarily  to  the  co-operatives  nearer  to  the  people.  Numerous 
achieve  a  common  purpose  by  reciprocal  exchange  of  societies  for  supply  and  distribution,  for  better  living, 
services  through  a  collective  economic  enterprise  work-  for  better  farming,  for  better  health  sprang  up  through- 
ing  at  their  common  risk.”  Instead,  their  inspiration  out  the  country.  To  cater  for  the  various  economic  and 
was  their  ancestral  heredity — the  Aryan  cult  of  co-  social  needs  of  the  people,  the  transfer  of  control  paved 
operation,  for  the  trade  guilds  and  village  Panchayats  the  way.  From  1919  to  1939,  Indian  co-operatives  passed 
were  flourishing  in  India  when  Alexander  crossed  the  rapidly  from  one  enthusiasm  to  another,  from  village 
Jhelum.  banks  and  village  credit  operations  to  marketing  and 

The  co-operative  movement,  at  least  that  part  of  it  supplies,  and  lastly  to  village  reconstruction  and  rural 
which  came  from  the  west,  started  with  credit  trans-  uplift.  But  then  the  second  world  war  intervened, 
actions.  Better  farming  was  yet  to  come.  Better-living  During  the  war,  every  type  of  economic  tictivity 

was  nowhere  in  the  schedule.  The  first  Co-operative  had  to  undergo  sweeping  changes.  The  co-operative 
Societies  Act  was  passed,  in  1904,  on  the  model  of  movement  struggled  hard  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
Nicholson’s  suggestions,  underlined  by  the  Famine  Com-  circumstances,  since  a  basis  for  further  advancement 
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had  to  be  sought.  There  was  a  growing  demand  for  all 
commodities,  and  to  the  agriculturist  this  brought  an 
increased  income  for  the  first  time;  therefore  the  depen¬ 
dence  upon  credit  was  gradually  displaced.  This  was  a 
sign  of  relief;  but  nevertheless,  if  sales  brought  an 
increased  income  on  the  one  hand,  purchases  took  it  on 
the  other.  A  regular  supply  of  the  various  necessaries 
of  life  had  to  be  arranged,  and  the  raw  materials  needed 
for  production  had  to  be  purchased.  The  agriculturist 
was  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  inflation,  along  with  the 
rest.  This  was  another  chance  for  .co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  The  emphasis  was  shifted  from  small  credit 
aspects  to  the  multi-purpose  responsibilities — the 
ultimate  objectives  of  co-operation. 

The  comparative  progress  of  the  movement  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables: — 


PROGRESS  OF  CO*OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA 


Years 

Societies 

Membership 

Working 

Capital 

1909-10  (a) 

1,926 

161,910  Rs. 

6,812,000 

1920-21 

47,503 

1,752,904 

264,293,000 

1938  -  39 

122,196 

5,374,112 

1,065,575,000 

1947  -  48 

149,768 

10,117,120 

1,710,609,000 

1948  -  49 

163,875 

12,707,073 

2,194,916,000 

(a)  Average  of  four  years  from  1906-07  to  1909-10 


But  this  abstract  sketch  will  be  incomplete  if  the  range 
and  scope  of  different  co-operative  activities  is  not 
narrated,  in  their  proper  prospective.  If  so,  better  living 
should  come  first. 
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“  Better  living  ”  societies  have  levelled  and  paved 
and  swept  the  villages,  have  promoted  sanitation,  induced 
the  villager  to  improve  his  orthodox  ways,  have  sunk, 
roofed  and  repaired  the  village  drinking  wells,  arranged 
that  manure  should  be  scientifically  used,  and  stopped 
waste  on  the  farms.  In  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces 
there  are  6,000  such  societies.  In  Bengal  1,000  anti¬ 
malaria  societies  have  cleared  jungles,  kerosened  village 
tanks  and  distributed  quinine.  In  the  Punjab  1,000 
public  health  societies  run  dispensaries  and  first-aid 
posts  and  2,350  rural  reconstruction  societies  work  for 
the  eradication  of  social  evils.  In  Madras  Presidency 
hundreds  of  village  societies  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Probition  Programme  and  Agricultural  and  educational 
activities. 

Then  comes  better  farming.  For  rural  uplift,  a 
better  farming  society  is  generally  organised  for  a  village 
or  a  group  of  villages,  membership  being  open  to  all  those 
.  residents  of  the  area,  who  are  either  owners  of  land  or 
tenants.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited  and  the 
funds  are  raised  through  subscriptions,  donations  or 
deposits.  Every  member,  on  joining  the  society,  agrees 
to  adopt  those  improved  methods  of  agriculture  which 
the  society  may  recommend. 

A  recent  report  has  shown  that  the  extent  of  rural 
indebtedness  is  Rs.  900  crores.  The  remedy  for  this  was 
found  in  the  consolidation  of  holdings.  Consolidation 
binds  the  whole  village  together,  since  people  who  have 
by  their  own  self-helping  efforts,  overcome  the  tremen¬ 
dous  obstacles  of  fragmented  holdings  and  have  defied 
the  customs  of  ages,  are  in  a  material  and  spiritual 
condition  to  carry  out  any  reforms  and  improvements 
necessary  to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  In  the 
Punjab,  2,000  such  societies  are  engaged  in  this>  agricul¬ 
tural  reformation.  They  have  consolidated  1.5  million 
acres,  sunk  1,151  new  wells  and  repaired  512  old  wells 
in  the  consolidated  area.  In  the  Central  Provinces, 
1,133,000  acres,  split  up  into  2,433,000  plots,  owned  by 
nearly  a  lakh  of  permanent  holders,  were  amalgamated 
into  361,000  compact  plots.  In  the  United  Provinces, 
283  societies  have  pooled  75,058  acres  into  17,647  compact 
blocks.  This  movement  is  becwning  increasingly 
popular  in  Madras,  Delhi,  Baroda  and  Kashmir. 

Business  activities  come  last,  but  are  not  the  least 
in  importance.  The  first  object  of  an  agricultural  supply 
society  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  consumers’  society — the 
supply  of  reliable  goods  at  reasonable  prices.  It  has, 
however,  a  further  function.  This  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  farming  by  keeping  in  touch,  in  a  way  which  is  some¬ 
times  impossible  to  the  individual  farmer,  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  science  and  technology,  and 
transmitting  them  to  him  by  means  of  the  improved 
seeds,  chemicals  and  implements  which  it  is  able  to  put 
at  his  disposal.  Keeping  this  object  in  view  the 
co-operative  movement  has  taken  the  initiative  by 
organising  societies  according  to  local  requirements  and 
circumstances. 

However  much  still  has  to  be  done.  The  villager  is 
getting  to  know  what  freedom  means  and  what  it  entails. 
Democracy  is  now  extending  from  the  political  field  to 
social  and  economic  fields  and  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  is  India’s  open  door  into  the  future. 
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THE  GUIDES  AT  KABUL 

by  H.  G.  Rawlinson 


ONE  of  the  m(;st  notoworthy  episodes  of  the  old  Indian 
Army  is  the  story  of  the  Guides  at  Kabul.  The  Corps 
cf  Guides  was  an  irregular  force,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
raised  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sikh 
Empire  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  North-West  Frontier. 
The  Company’s  regular  regiments,  excellent  in  their  own  way, 
were  clearly  unfitted  to  work  unaided  in  wild  and  unmapped 
meuntainous  country,  stretching  for  a  length  of  600  miles, 
and  inhabited  by  fierce  tribes  who  owned  no  man  as  master 
and  whose  sole  occupation  was  periodical  raids  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  in  search  of  women  and  loot.  What 
was  required  was  a  body  of  men  with  local  knowledge,  who 
could  act  as  guides  to  the  regulars,  keep  the  movements  of 
the  tribesmen  under  obsen’ation,  and  be  prepared  to  act  on  a 
moment’s  notice  against  incursion  by  bands  of  marauders. 
The  work  of  raising  such  a  corps  was  entrusted  to  a  young 
officer  of  the  name  of  Henry  Lumsden.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  fincing  excellent  material  in  the  freelances  who,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sikh  anny,  were  wandering  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  ready  to  place  their  swords  at  the  service  of  any  captain 
who  could  guarantee  them  regular  pay  and  plenty  of  fighting. 
They  were  dressed  in  the  khaki  uniform  which  was  afterwards 
lo  be  universally  adopted  in  the  British  Army.  Parade  ground 
drill  was  subordinated  to  practical  training,  and  there  was 
little  need  for  musketry  among  men  who  from  childhood  had 
bwn  brought  up  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  Frontier  Force  was 
independent  of  the  Commander-in -Chief  of  India,  and  had  its 
own  commandant  and  staff.  There  was  no  peace  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  which  was  the  finest  school  of  war  in  the  world,  and  pro¬ 
duced  leaders  like  Lumsden,  the  three  Lawrence  brothers, 
Henry  Daly,  Herbert  Edwardes,  Neville  Chamberlain,  and, 
above  all,  the  almost  legendary  figure  of  John  Nicholson,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  were 
heard  from  Attack  to  the  Khyber.  "  What  days  those  were !  ” 
one  of  them  wrote.  "  How  Henry  Lawrence  would  send  us 
off  to  great  distances,  giving  us  no  more  helpful  directions 
than  these,  “  Settle  the  country,  make  the  people  happy,  and 
take  c^re  there  are  no  rows !  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  frontier  wars  in  which  the  Guides  were  engaged,  but 
when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  May,  1857,  the  Guides,  after 
disarming  the  mutinous  55th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  marched 
at  six  hours’  notice  to  help  the  hard  pressed  British  force 
clinging  precariously  to  the  Ridge  outside  Delhi.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  Punjab  hot  weather,  but  the  Guides  marched 
from  Mardan  to  Delhi,  570  miles,  in  twenty-one  days,  an 
average  of  twenty-seven  miles  a  day.  On  June  yth,  after  a 
thirty-mile  march,  they  swung  into  the  British  camp  "  as  firm 
and  light  as  if  they  had  but  marched  a  single  mile.”  “When 
will  you  be  readv  to  go  into  action?  ’’  asked  the  staff  officer 
who  met  them.  "  Half  an  hour,”  was  the  reply.  During  that 
historic  siege,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  original  six  hun¬ 
dred  were  left  on  the  field  of  honour,  and  every  British  officer 
was  killed  or  wounded.  When  the  little  remnant  returned  to 
Peshawar,  the  whole  garrison  turned  out  to  receive  them.  A 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired,  and  the  massed 
bands  played  them  in  while  the  troops  presented  arms.  Such 
an  honour  was  unprecedented  in  the  long  and  honourable  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  Army. 

It  was,  however,  at  Kabul  twenty-two  years  later,  that 
the  Guides  performed  the  feat  which  won  them  immortal  fame, 
alas,  at  a  terrible  price.  In  1878  a  crisis  was  precipitated  by 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  who  received  a  Russian  envoy. 


while  the  British  representative  was  turned  back  at  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Afghanistan  was  invaded,  and  the  Amir  having  fled  ihe 
country,  his  son  signed  the  treaty  of  Gandamuk,  by  which  he 
agreed  that  a  British  resident  should  be  stationed  at  the 
Afghan  capital.  On  July  24th,  the  envoy.  Sir  Louis  Cavignari, 
rrrived  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five  Guides  Cavalry,  and 
fifty  infantry  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Walter 
Hamilton,  a  brilliant  young  officer  who  had  won  the  Victoria 
Cress  in  the  late  campaign.  Two  other  Englishmen  accom¬ 
panied  the  mission.  Surgeon  A.  H.  Kelly,  the  medical  officer, 
f  nd  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  was  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari’s  political  assistant.  The  force  seemed  pitifully 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  feared  that  a  larger 
one  would  arouse  resentment.  Quarters  were  allotted  to  them 
in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  great  citadel  overlcwking  the  city. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The  people,  if  not  cordial,  were 
polite,  and  the  British  officers  with  their  escorts  rode  alK)ut 
the  surrounding  country  unmolested.  Visits  were  exchanged 
with  the  Afghan  nobles,  and  Cavagnari  acquircKl  considerable 
influence  with  the  Amir,  who  consulted  him  upon  various 
questions  of  policy,  including  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  his  finance  minister.  But  as  time  went 
on,  the  attitude  cf  the  Afghans  underwent  a  gradual  change. 
Foreigners,  British  or  Russian,  were  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Amir  was  fast  becoming  a 
paid  servant  of  the  English.  Stories  of  vast  treasure  stored 
in  the  Residency  were  circulated  and  widely  believed.  Cavag¬ 
nari,  however,  could  do  nothing:  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
world,  and  to  desert  his  post  was  unthinkable.  He  had  come 
as  the  representative  of  the  British  power,  and  the  only  course 
open  to  him  was  to  put  on  a  brave  face  and  to  trust  to  the 
honour  of  his  hosts. 

The  climax  came  on  September  3rd.  The  Kabul  troops 
had  been  replaced  by  levies  from  far  distant  Herat.  They 
were  wild,  undisciplined  men;  their  pay  was  many  months 
in  arrears  and  they  were  mutinous  and  discontented.  When 
they  went  to  the  treasury  and  clamoured  for  their  due,  they 
were  told  that  there  was  plenty  of  cash  in  the  Residency,  and 
if  they  wanted  it,  they  should  go  there  and  get  it.  Soon  an 
angry  mob  of  soldiers  collected  outside  the  Residency,  angrily 
demanding  their  money,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
threatening  as  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  city  rabble. 
Cavagnari  managed  to  send  a  note  by  a  messenger  to  the 
Amir,  but  that  monarch,  even  if  he  wanted  to,  was  powerless 
to  interfere,  as  he  was  a  virtual  prisoner  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Residency  was  a  collection  of  flat-roofed  buildings 
of  mud  and  plaster,  surrounded  by  a  compound.  It  was  ill 
adapted  for  defence,  and,  what  was  worse,  it  was  commanded 
by  houses  less  than  one  hundred  yards  away.  It  was  now 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  Hamilton  disposed  his  tiny  force  to 
the  best  advantage  along  the  parapet.  The  assailants  now 
began  to  make  loopholes  in  the  compound  walls,  while  others 
opened  fire  from  the  neighbouring  roof-tops,  under  cover  of 
which  they  brought  up  scaling-ladders,  and  attempted  to 
escalade  the  roof.  The  fight  raged  backward  and  forward 
for  some  hours.  Early  on  Cavagnari  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  Jenkins  again  endeavoured  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Amir,  this  time  by  a  trooper  who  was  a  Muslim  of  noble 
family  of  the  name  of  Taimus.  To  attempt  to  go  out  by  the 
postern  into  the  howling  mob  was  to  court  death;  but  Taimus 
ascended  the  roof,  whence  he  looked  down  upon  a  number 
of  men  trying  to  dig  a  hole  through  the  wall.  With  increrlible 
daring,  he  dropped  down  into  the  midst  of  them.  At  first  he 
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was  roughly  handled,  but  he  proclaimed  who  he  was,  and 
demanded  to  be  led  into  the  Amir’s  presence.  Luckily  he 
was  recognised  by  a  friend,  who  persuaded  his  fellows  to  do 
this.  The  Amir,  of  course,  was  helpless.  But  he  managed 
to  shelter  Taimus,  and  after  nightfall  arranged  for  his  escape. 
After  many  almost  incredible  adventures,  Taimus  eventually 
arrived  at  Peshawar,  the  sole  survivor. 

By  now  Jemadar  Mehtab  Singh  and  half  his  comrades 
were  dead,  and  the  building  was  an  inferno.  It  was  filled 
with  smoke  where  the  Afghans  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  raked 
by  bullets.  The  men  had  had  no  food  or  water  all  day,  and 
the  plight  of  the  wounded  was  pitiable.  And  then  a  fresh 
factor  appeared.  Loud  shouts  announced  that  the  Afghans 
had  got  hold  of  two  field  pieces  and  were  dragging  them  into 
position.  A  few  rounds  at  point  blank  range  would  reduce 
the  defences  to  rubble,  and  the  guides  had  been  driven  from 
the  roof  and  could  not  pick  off  the  artillerymen.  Hamilton 
did  the  only  thing  possible.  Calling  on  Jenkins  and  Kelly, 
he  threw  open  the  door,  charged  the  crowd,  cut  down  the 
gunners,  and  seizing  the  cannon,  turned  them  round  to  drag 
them  inside.  But  they  were  too  weak  for  the  task.  After 
pulling  them  a  little  way,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  mob, 
and  had  to  retreat.  But  not  all  got  back.  Kelly  died  a  hero’s 
death  just  outside  the  gate. 

Onlookers  afterwards  stated  that  they  heard  two  loud 
reports.  Then  there  was  a  long  silence;  then  two  more;  again 
a  long  silence  and  then  two  final  shots  What  had  happened 
was  this.  Undaunted  by  their  failure,  Hamilton  and  Jenkins 
determined  to  make  a  second  attempt  with  a  few  pick^  men, 
while  the  rest  provided  covering  fire.  Once  more  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  little  band  sallied  out.  Jenkins  fell 
almost  at  once.  Hamilton  went  on,  again  seized  the  guns 
and  tried  to  drag  them  in.  Again,  after  a  few  yards,  they 
were  engulfed  by  the  mob  and  compelled  to  fall  back,  fighting 
all  the  way.  The  building  was  now  blazing  fiercely  and  had 
lH>come  untenable,  and  the  survivors  carried  the  wounded 
down  to  a  large  underground  cellar,  where  they  were  safe  for 
the  moment. 

But  Hamilton  had  no  mind  to  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
Once  more  he  rallied  his  handful  of  men  to  attack  the  guns. 
This  time  he  would  keep  off  the  enemy  single-handed,  while 
the  sepoys  dragged  them  in.  For  a  third  time  the  gunj  were 
taken,  and  Hamilton  held  back  his  opponents,  killing  thre? 
of  them  with  his  revolver  and  cutting  down  two  more.  Then 
he  himself  was  slain,  falling  across  one  of  the  guns,  and  his 
men  were  again  driven  in. 

The  command  now  devolved  upon  Subedar  Jewand  Singh, 
an  Indian  officer  of  many  years’  service.  The  Afghans  called 
on  the  survivors  to  surrender.  The  Sahebs  were  all  killed, 
they  said,  and  they  should  have  honourable  treatment  and 
a  safe  conduct.  The  answer  was  given  in  a  volley,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  shouts  of  defiance.  But  the  end  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  The  doors  were  opened  and  the  valiant  Guidr^s  went 
to  their  death. 

They  did  not  die  unavenged.  Outside  the  walls  of  the 
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burnt-out  Residency  were  piled  six  hundred  corpses,  nearly 
ten  times  the  total  number  of  the  defenders.  In  the  last 
sortie  the  Subedar  is  said  to  have  accounted  for  eight  of  his 
opponents  with  his  own  sword.  Kabul  is  the  Thermopylae 
of  the  Guides. 

“The  annals  of  no  army  and  no  regiment,”  wrote  the 
president  of  the  commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  tragedy,  “can  show  a  brighter  record  than  has 
been  achieved  by  this  small  band  of  the  Guides.  By  their 
deeds  they  have  conferred  undying  honour  not  only  on  the 
regiment  to  which  they  belong,  but  on  the  whole  British 
Army.” 


A  PEEP  INTO  A  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  SCHOOL 

by  Victor  Purcell 


4S  governments  have  long  been  aware,  the  instruction, 
of  children  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  weapons  in 
their  propagandist  armoury.  The  first  principle  of 
indoctrination  is  to  “  catch  ’em  young.’’  However  much 
their  adult  reasoning  or  humanity  may  reject  some  of  the 
tenets  which  have  been  inculcated  as  part  of  their  juvenile 


teaching,  the  latter  will  always  intervene  as  a  kind  of 
threatening  monitor  or  conscience. 

In  China,  the  Kuomintang  well  understood  the  use  of 
school  textbooks  and  from  an  experience  of  them  extending 
over  many  years  I  would  say  that  while  their  treatment 
of  remote  history  and  religion  was  singularly  objective 
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when  it  came  to  recent  relations  with  foreign  countries 
they  used  every  device  of  suppressio  vert  and  suggesUo  falsi. 
Knowing  this  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  as  soon  as  possible 
specimens  of  the  textbooks  which  have  been  brought  into 
use  by  the  Chinese  Communists  since  they  came  into 
power. 

It  happened  that  the  first  news  I  received  of  the 
tendency  of  these  Communist  textbooks  was  in  Hong  Kong 
newspapers  which  referred  to  a  series  which  was  said  to 
contain  the  lesson  which  ran,  “  I  do  not  love  my  father : 
I  do  not  love  my  mother:  I  love  my  country.”  The  Chinese 
character  ai,  as  well  as  being  translated  “  love  ”  can  also 
with  correctness  be  rendered  as  “  want  ”  or  “  need,”  and 
the  lesson  seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  the  known  desire 
of  the  Communists  to  break  down  the  traditional  family 
system,  and  especially  its  patriarchialism,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  Communist  doctrine.  But  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  the  textbook  in  which  this  lesson  is  said 
to  appear,  and  until  I  do  I  must  accept  the  possibility  that 
I  may  have  been  the  victim  of  Kuomintang  propaganda. 

However,  I  have  recently,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
Chinese  friend,  received  copies  of  two  authentic  Chinese 
Communist  text  books  issued  by  the  Hsin  Hua  Book 
Company  in  Canton  and  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Communist  Party  Commission  in  Kwangtung  province. 
They  are  volumes  7  and  8  of  the  course  in  General 
Knowledge  for  Lower  Primary  schools  and  are  intended 
for  children  of  12  - 14,  or,  maybe,  up  to  16  years  of  age. 
They  throw  such  light  on  the  teaching  in  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  schools  that  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  make  a 
short  analysis  of  their  contents. 

Volume  7  contains  seventeen  lessons  and  Volume  8 
thirteen.  Some  are  about  the  history  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  China,  others  are  about  economic  geography, 
electric  and  steam  power,  flood  control,  livestock,  hygiene, 
etc.  The  historical  parts  are  the  ones  that  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  us  in  the  West.  Lesson  1  is  entitled  “  The 
Five  -  Four  Movement  ”  (i.e.  the  movement  of  the  4th  of 
the  5th  month  or  4  May,  1919.  Incidentally,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  abolished  the  Nationalist  calendar  in  which 
the  date  was  given  by  the  years  of  the  Republic  and  have 
substituted  the  Western  system  of  reckoning.  Thus  the 
present  textbooks  bear  the  date  of  publication  as  1950). 
After  World  War  I  (says  the  first  lesson)  when  the 
victorious  powers,  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  met  at 
Versailles  to  share  out  the  plunder,  it  was  decided  that 
the  late  German  possessions  in  China  should  be  given  to 
Japan.  When  the  Chinese  people  heard  the  news  they 
were  enraged  and  more  than  5,000  students  in  Peking 
demonstrated  against  the  decision.  But  the  Chinese 
Government  being  under  Japan’s  thumb,  agreed  to  it.  The 
whole  country  was  aroused — workmen  struck,  merchants 
stopped  trading,  students  refused  to  attend  classes — and 
in  the  end  the  decision  was  reversed.  (It  is  from  this 
student’s  demonstration  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
apparently  date  the  beginning  of  their  rise  to  power — the 
Revolution  of  1911  is  ignored  altogether  in  these  two 
books.)  The  next  lesson  deals  with  the  “  First  Revolution 
of  July  1921.”  This  was  when  the  Communist  Party  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  leader  of 
the  Kuomintang,  whereby  he  adopted  the  basic  principles 
of  Communism  (he  afterwards  departed  from  them  in  his 
Third  Principle  of  “People’s  Livelihood”).  Then  in  July, 
1926,  after  Dr.  Sun’s  death,  the  Kuomintang  Army  started 
its  drive  against  the  War  Lords  of  the  north.  This  drive 
was  supported  by  the  Communists  (then  forming  the  left 
wing  of  the  Kuomintang)  while  the  workmen  and  peasants 
rose  up  and  deposed  the  greedy  landlords.  But  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  “  the  representative  of  the  big  capitalists,”  fearing 


the  growing  power  of  the  workers  and  peasants  who  were 
agitating  against  the  foreign  concessions,  turned  on  them 
and  massacred  them  and  the  Communist  militia.  “  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  the  great  reactionary  who  plunged  China 
back  once  again  into  the  feudal  gloom.” 

The  next  lesson  deals  with  the  rise  of  Communism  in 
Russia  and  its  advance  into  China.  The  Kuomintang 
betrayed  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  allied  itself  with  the 
Imperialists— the  “  Number  One  Enemy  of  the  People.” 
The  Communist  Party  was,  however,  now  fighting  their 
battle.  In  1927,  in  Kiangsi,  Hunan,  and  Kwangtung,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  introduced  the  system  of  soviets  and 
distributed  the  land  among  the  peasants.  In  November, 
1931,  at  Chinjui  in  Kiangsi,  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Chinese  Soviets  was  created.  Then  the  Kuomintang, 
the  allies  of  the  Imperialists,  advanced  against  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  Imperialists  entered  the  North¬ 
eastern  Provinces.  It  was  the  Communists  alone  who 
opposed  them.  When  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  assailed  by 
the  indignation  of  the  Chinese  people,  he  replied,  “  Who 
would  dare  to  fight  Japan?  The  important  thing  is  to 
defeat  the  Communists.”  (Then  comes  a  description  of 
the  Sian  Incident.) 

All  this  follows  the  known  Communist  Line:  the 
interesting  feature  is  the  kind  of  incidents  singled  out  for 
treatment.  The  next  date  is  the  “  Double  Seventh  ” 
(7  July,  1937),  when  Japan  attacked  China.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  in  favour  of  negotiation  with  Japan,  but 
the  temper  of  the  Chinese  people  would  not  tolerate  such 
a  way  out.  At  this  moment  “  the  Red  Army  was  changed 
into  the  National  Revolutionary  Army.”  During  the  war 
the  Kuomintang  played  a  double-faced  game.  Then  in 
1945  the  U.S.S.R.  sent  its  forces  in  against  the  Japanese 
while  the  Chinese  Communists  attacked  the  enemy’s  lines 
of  communication.  “  Japan  was  beaten  and  the  eight-year 
struggle  ended.” 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  had  been  honest  enough, 
accepting  the  Communist  point  of  view.  But  we  here 
come  on  the  first  flagrant  example  of  suppressio  veri.  Not 
a  word  is  said  of  the  huge-scale  Pacific  War  fought  for 
three  and  a  half  years  by  the  United  States,  of  the  British 
campaign  in  Burma,  or  of  the  atom  bomb.  The  defeat  of 
the  Japanese  is  attributed  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  to  the  twelfth-hour  intervention 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  (It  is  this  sort  of  refusal  to  “give  the 
devil  his  due”  which  compels  anyone  sympathetic  to  the 
Communist  endeavour  to  give  China  a  “  New  Deal.”  to 
admit  that  after  all  they  must  be  rather  an  ignoble  lot.) 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II  (the  book  goes  on) 
the  American  Imperialists  wanted  to  dominate  the  world, 
•and  they  wanted  to  make  China  into  a  subject  territory. 
The  Kuomintang  wished  to  oppress  and  exploit  the  people 
of  China  and  the  Americans  helped  them  to  do  so  for  their 
own  purposes.  “  The  Kuomintang  sold  the  country.” 

Dealing  with  China’s  neighbours  the  textbook  says  that 
some  are  good  friends  of  China,  while  others  are  in  the 
hands  of  Imperialism.  The  latter  are  struggling  for 
liberation  from  slavery.  India,  Burma,  and  Vietman  belong 
to  the  latter  category,  though  Burma  has  won  its 
independence  and  has  its  own  army.  These  countries  are 
watching  the  Communist  victory  in  (Thina  and  are  delighted. 
The  greatest  danger  is  the  resurgence  of  Imperialism 
in  Japan  which  is  being  encouraged  by  America. 
(//  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  of  India  having 
obtained  her  independence.  She  is  obviously  regarded  as  being 
still  in  the  Imperialist  camp.) 

Since  we  must  be  selective  and  not  comprehensive  in 
our  survey,  let  us  pick  out  lesson  No.  5  of  Volume  8  for 
description.  It  is  entitled  “Pemocracy.”  Formerly  (it 
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says)  a  few  men  held  the  power  in  China — the  majority 
could  not  be  their  own  master.  They  had  to  submit  to  be 
cheated  and  insulted  by  the  few.  Since  the  victory  of 
Communism  the  democratic  government  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  people  to  be  cheated  or  insulted.  Inside  the 
school,  there  was  in  the  old  days  no  question  of 
democracy — the  older  pupils  could  beat  their  fellow  pupils 
and  vilify  them;  the  strong  persecuted  the  weak,  the  big 
the  small,  and  the  boys  persecuted  the  girls.  Now  under 
democracy  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  allowed. 

This  is  all  of  the  contents  of  the  textbooks  that  I  have 
space  to  deal  with  here,  but  it  is  enough,  I  think,  to  indicate 
a  general  tendency.  What  then  is  the  final  impression 
we  receive?  ^  The  first  is,  of  course,  that  Chinese  school 
children  will  'get  a  very  lopsided  notion  of  history.  They 
will  believe  that  the  Communist  guerillas,  practically 
unaided,  defeated  Japan,  just  as  the  Chinese  Communist 
guerillas  in  the  Malayan  jungle  were  persuaded  that  they 
had  driven  the  Japanese  out  of  South-East  Asia  all  by 
themselves!  Human  nature  is  infinitely  credulous,  and 
ignorance  assists  it  to  be  so.  Second,  the  impression  will 
remain  that  American  Imperialism  is  the  one  threat  to 
peace.  Third,  the  children  will  be  taught,  and  will  probably 
believe,  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  China  has  a 
democracy  and  that  this  democracy  is  enjoyed  in  the 
schools.  As  regards  the  first  and  second  illusions,  these 
are  unlikely  to  be  dispelled  in  a  hurry,  but  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  third  would  be  disposed  of  by 
experience.  Alas,  this  is  too  an  unlikely  happening,  and 
why  it  is  so  I  must  take  a  final  paragraph  to  explain. 

There  is  certainly  a  specious  appearance  of 
“  democracy  ”  in  the  new  Communist  China.  Every  week 
all  adults  are  required  to  attend  a  meeting  where  current 
political  matters  are  thrashed  out  in  open  discussion,  and 


at  a  certain  point  the  Party  Line  is  declared  by  a  Party 
official.  Then  anyone  who  has  erred  is  expected  to 
confess  his  sins  against  the  cause,  as  at  a  Buchmanite 
gathering.  These  sins  must  be  confessed  with  tears  running 
down  the  face  of  the  confessor  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
This  would  strike  most  Westerners  as  a  very  distasteful 
proceeding  and  tending  to  encourage  exhibitionism  if 
nothing  worse.  But  in  China  it  would  not  be  looked  on 
like  that.  There  is  a  passion  for  histrionics  in  the  Chinese 
character,  and  most  of  them  love  to  dramatize  themselves 
if  given  a  chance.  So  it  is  likely  that  such  a  confessional 
would  be  regarded  by  the  majority  as  either  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  displaying  dramatic  talent  or  at  least  as  an 
occasion  for  letting  off  steam.  The  fact  that  the  Party 
decided  what  was  the  orthodox  and  what  the  heterodox 
would  seem  to^  dispose  of  the  pretence  of  real  democracy, 
but  since  in  'China  the  tradition  is  authoritarian,  very 
likely  no  such  suspicion  would  arise.  As  for  the  school, 
that  is  a  reproduction  of  life  in  small.  Decisions  on  all 
small  matters  would  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
and  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  cleverest  advocacy  or  the 
loudest  voice  would  carry  the  day.  But  since  the 
curriculum  and  the  system  of  school  management  and 
teaching  is  laid  down  by  authority  of  the  Party  and  may 
not  be  deviated  from  in  any  particular,  it  is  hard  to  claim 
that  democracy  in  a  Chinese  school  is  much  more  real 
than  it  is  in  a  Western  one. 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  the  whole  system  of 
education  in  Communist  China  from  two  primary  school 
textbooks,  but  one  can  divine  from  them  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  tone.  If  these  two  are  typical,  I  should  say 
that  the  Communist  treatment  of  contemporary  subjects 
is  at  least  more  temperate  than  that  in  the  old 
Kuomintang  textbooks. 


Pa{l<u>-I‘(igo  Lag^^on  in 
ihc  Fiji  InlandH 

ATOLL 

EMPIRES 

by  E.  R.  Yarham 


A  SHORT  time  back  a  New  Zealand  warship  was 
despatched  to  reaffirm  the  King’s  sovereignty  by 
proclamation  over  a  dot  in  the  South  Pacific  called 
Flint  Island.  It  is  three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
wide;  moreover,  it  is  uninhabited,  and  therefore  from 
the  point  of  view  of  emigration  is  not  likely  to  attract 
much  attention. 

Flint  Island  lies  right  across  the  Equator  north  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  value  of  such  islands  was  not  realised 


until  the  early  thirties.  Then  there  was  something  ct 
a  scramble  for  possession  of  them  for  use  as  aviation 
staging  points  and  defence  bases.  Britain  secured 
eleven  islets  in  the  area  and  the  United  States  three. 

The  floor  of  the  Pacific  is  marked  by  ranges  of 
submarine  mountains  which  in  some  cases  break  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  thus  forming  ordinary  islands,  but 
in  hundreds  of  other  instances  they  do  not  quite  recch 
it.  Upon  the  submerged  summits  the  coral  polyp  has,  for 
centuries,  built  up  barriers  of  coral  for  its  support  and 
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habitation.  But  as  the  polyps  are  doomed  to  die  when 
they  reach  the  surface  these  coral  reefs  rise  to  only  a 
few  feet  above  sea-level. 

Thus  a  rough  “  ring  ”  (though  it  is  seldom  true  to 

shape)  encloses  the  submerged  summit,  forming  the 
lagoon  which  is  the  most  typical  feature  of  an  atoll. 
The  reefs,  in  fact,  are  rarely  continuous,  so  that 
ships  are  able  to  enter  the  lagoons  through  the 
gaps.  The  coral  reefs  protect  them  as  by  a  breakwater. 

Gradually  the  height  of  the  islands  dotted  along  the 
reef  rises  as  waves  and  storms  wrench  off  blocks  of 

coral  and  pile  them  up,  although  they  are  never  much 
above  high-water  mark.  Trees  and  low-growing 
vegetation  cover  them  in  time  and  habitation  is  often 
possible. 

The  name  “  atoll  ”  originated  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
group  of  islands,  the  Maldives,  the  native  name  being 
“  atollon.”  The  formation  there  is  extraordinary,  for 
there  are  thirteen  groups  of  islands,  forming  as  it  were 
the  links  of  a  chain  stretching  north  and  south.  Each 
group  is  called  an  atoll,  and  the  largest  is  about 
90  miles  across. 

Each  of  the  atolls  is  surrounded  by  the  usual 
barrier  reef  of  coral,  forming  a  natural  sea  wall.  With¬ 
out,  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  break  thunderously 
on  the  reef;  witnin  the  lagoon  all  is  calm.  Inside 
the  wall,  and  especially  round  the  margin,  there  are 
numerous  ring-shaped  islands,  each  with  its  own  lagoon 
in  the  centre.  Each  of  these  islands  is,  therefore,  an 

atoll  within  an  atoll.  None  rises  more  than  six  feet 

above  sea-level,  but  the  islands  can  be  seen  some 

distance  to  sea  because  of  the  thick  stands  of  coconut 
palms.  The  total  number  of  small  islands  is  very  large, 
and  they  have  never  been  counted  exactly.  Probably 
12,000  is  about  right.  At  any  rate,  the  ancient  title  of 

the  Sultan  of  the  Maldives  is  “  King  of  Twelve 
Thousand  Islands  and  Thirteen  Atolls.” 

The  outstanding  member  of  the  group  is  Minikoi 
atoll,  which  lies  70  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain.  It  is  a  notorious  spot  among  seamen  in  those 
waters.  The  atoll  lies  on  the  track  of  all  eastward- 
bound  vessels  and,  with  its  lighthouses  and  numerous 
wrecks  on  the  reefs  is  a  familiar  sight.  This  atoll  is 
growing  outwards  on  every  side,  and  at  one  place  rises 
19  feet  above  the  sea,  a  very  unusual  characteristic. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  description  that  atolls  vary 
very  much  in  size,  although  in  the  Pacific  the  depth  of 

water  inside  and  outside  is  fairly  uniform.  There  the 
ocean  depth  averages  15,000  feet,  but  the  lagoons  are 
seldom  as  much  as  30  fathoms,  which  is  a  convenient 
depth  for  anchorage.  There  are  often  shoals  and  rocks 
in  the  lagoons,  but  insufficient  to  prevent  their  use  as 
havens.  Where  necessary  for  landing  and  taking-off  for 

planes,  obstructions  are  easily  blasted  away. 

The  largest  of  the  Pacific  atolls  is  Christmas  Island, 

forming  the  easternmost  outpost  of  the  Crown  Colony, 
the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  This  is  almost  100  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1777.  He  gave  it  that  name  because  he  was  there 
at  that  season, 


Although  the  barrier  reef  itself  may  extend  for  a 
great  distance,  the  islands  associated  with  it  may  be 
very  small.  The  biggest  atoll  in  the  Marshalls, 

Kwajalein,  is  shaped  like  a  boomerang,  with  arms  point¬ 
ing  west  and  south-east.  These  are  40  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide,  but  the  habitable  islands  are  measured 
almost  in  hundreds  of  yards  and  stand  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea.  One  island,  Roi,  is  triangular,  each  side 
being  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 

The  atoll  groups  in  the  Pacific  are  scattered  over  vast 
areas  covering  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean  in  all, 
but  the  actual  extent  of  the  land  in  any  one  group  may 
be  only  a  few  square  miles.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  few  were  visited,  but  then  several 
began  to  become  important  either  for  guano  and 
phosphate  deposits  or  as  landing  stages  for  the  trans¬ 
pacific  cable.  The  thirties  of  the  present  century  saw 
them  become  valuable  as  flying-boat  bases  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  establishment  of  aerial  routes  to  the  Far 
East  and  Australasia. 

Japan,  however,  was  far  more  interested  in  their 
strategical  value,  and  undoubtedly  when  the  League  of 

Nations  placed  the  Marshalls  and  the  Carolines, 
formerly  German,  under  Japanese  mandate  a  formid¬ 
able  weapon  was  put  into  that  nation’s  hands.  The 
mandated  territory  comprised  2,550  islands,  atolls  and 
reefs  extending  from  the  Bonins,  just  south  of  Japan, 
to  the  Equator,  and  then  eastwards  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  capital  letter  “  L  ”,  pointing  towards  America. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  notes  about  the  chief  groups 

and  single  islands,  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  group  (where 

in  the  Pacific  war  the  American  Marines  fought  one 
of  the  fiercest  battles  in  their  history)  stretch  2,000  miles 
from  Ocean  to  Christmas  Island,  yet  the  land  area  of 
this  widely  scattered  group  is  only  about  400  square 

miles.  The  Carolines  and  Marshalls  cover  another 
enormous  area  of  sea,  but  total  only  about  500  square 
miles  of  land.  The  most  important  island  is  Jaluit, 
where  a  mighty  lagoon  is  entered  by  a  passage  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  width,,  and  which  is  encircled 
by  a  chain  ol  islands  25  miles  long.  The  former  base  at 
Truk  is  an  atoll  nearly  30  miles  across.  There  are 
several  entrances 

As  to  the  single  islands,  in  1936  France  acquired 
Clipperton  (Passion)  Island,  which  has  an  almost  per¬ 
fectly  circular  reef  and  which  is  regarded  as  an  ideal 
seaplane  base.  Two  others  are  Canton  and  Enderbury, 
both  in  the  Phoenix  Group.  The  former  lies  1,660  miles 
from  Honolulu  and  2,250  miles  from  Auckland.  It  is 
an  atoll  nine  miles  long  by  three  and  a  half  wide, 
enclosing  a  lagoon  in  which  flying-boats  can  land  in 
any  weather,  and  it  is  the  first  island  with  sheltered 
waters  met  with  after  leaving  Honolulu.  The  sandy 

surface  makes  it  suitable  for  flying. 

Both  Britain  and  America  claimed  these  islands, 
but  under  the  Anglo-American  Pact  of  1938  they  agreed 
they  should  be  for  common  use  for  aviation  and  com¬ 
munications.  Thus  was  established  a  new  principle  of 
international  relations,  and  the  islands  are  under  joint 
government. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Oriental  Ceramic  Society 

An  exhibition  of  enamelled  poly¬ 
chrome  porcelain  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  is  being  held  in  London  by 

the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society.  The 

examples  displayed  are  mostly  of  one 
particular  kiftd,  incorporating  designs 
in  soft  -  opaque  enamel  glazes  of 
various  colours  on  a  pure  porcelain 
body.  Porcelain  produced  during  the 
Manchu  dynasty  resembles  that  of 
the  Ming  era,  although  it  is  sharper 
and  harder  in  perception.  Its  flawless 
technique  was  maintained  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  began 
to  deteriorate  in  quality.  Examples 
of  these  later  pieces  are  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  to  illustrate  this. 

Indian  Film  Industry 

The  film  industry  in  India  is,  as  far 
as  its  volume  of  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  second  only  to  that  of  United 
States,  since  on  an  average  India  pro- 

duces  over  250  full-length  features  a 

year.  The  history  and  structure  of 

the  industry  was  described  by  Mr. 
K.  M.  Modi,  the  president  of  the 
Indian  Motion  Picture  Producers’ 
Association,  recently  at  a  meeting  of 

the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
East  India  Association.  The  first  film 
to  be  made  in  India  was  Raja 
Harischandra,  produced  in  1912  by 
D.  G.  Phalke.  Today,  about  Rs.40 
crores  are  invested  in  the  industry 
and  its  products  bring  a  gross  box 


office  return  of  about  Rs.24  crores  a 
year.  The  pictures  are  produced  in 

the  different  regional  languages  of 
the  country,  and  most  deal  with 

romantic  themes  and  stories  of  Indian 
social  life,  but  quite  a  number  are 
based  on  stories  derived  from  Indian 
mythology  or  religious  epics.  The 
social  pictures  are  popular  in  town 

and  industrial  centres  while  the 
mythological  pictures  are  preferred 
by  working-class  and  rural  audiences, 
mainly  because  they  include  a  great 
deal  of  music  and  dancing. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
recent  London  University  Extension 
lectures  has  been  the  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  Dr.  Neville  Wymant. 
The  first  course,  “  An  -Introduction  to 
Philosophy,”  was  noteworthy  for  its 

inclusion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Far, 
Near  and  Middle  East,  since  most 
lecturers  omit  these  and  concentrate 
on  Greece  and  Rome.  The  current 
series,  “  Modern  Philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  the  Present  Day,”  also 
takes  account  of  modern  Eastern 

thought. 

Royal  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 

Society 

In  his  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
Society  at  its  Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  President,  Lord  Inchcape, 
welcomed  the  extension  of  the 
Society’s  activities  to  the  wider 
spheres  of  Indonesia  and  Viet  Nam 
and  reviewed  the  year’s  work  of  lec¬ 
tures,  recitals  and  publications. 


Countrywomen  Meet 

At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Associated  Countrywomen  of  the 
World,  Mrs.  Burke,  of  Pakistan, 

described  the  difficulties  confronting 
her  country  today  and  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  educate  the 
women,  particularly  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  hygiene  and  child  welfare. 
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Hindu  Shrine  to  become  Cultural  Centre 

The  ancient  Hindu  temple  of  Somnath  in  North 
West  India,  which  has  lain  in  semi-ruin  for  nearly 
300  years,  is  being  re-built.  Thousands  of  pilgrims 
attended  the  solemn  inauguration  ceremony  on  May  11, 

which  marked  the  beginning  of  Somnath’s  return  to  its 
former  glory.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  main 
places  of  Hindu  worship  in  India,  this  temple  is  to  have 
a  Sanscrit  University,  which  will  make  it  an  intellectual 
centre  for  scholars  from  all  over  the  world. 

Earth  and  water  were  sent  to  Somnath  from  lands, 
rivers  and  seas  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  be  used 
in  the  “  foundation  ceremony  ”  of  this  famous  shrine. 
Australia  sent  12  ozs.‘  of  water  from  the  Southern  Ocean, 
twigs  from  Australian  forests  and  soil  from  Canberra, 
the  Capital  city.  Austria  sent  soil  from  the  grave  of 
Mozart  in  Vienna. 

For  the  first  time  at  any  such  great  Hindu  religious 
occasion,  harijans — men  and  women  formerly  regarded 
as  “  untouchables  ” — were  among  the  Hindu  pilgrims. 


Trade  Unions  in  Ceylon 

Fifty-two  new  Trade  Unions  were  registered  in  1950 
bringing  the  total  number  of  Unions  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  185,  the  highest  number  registered  in  any  single  year 

since  the  Trade  Unions  Ordinance  came  into  force.  Of  the 
total  of  185  Trade  Unions  functioning  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  76  were  Unions  of  Public  Servants.  The  number  of 
such  new  Unions  registered  in  1950  was  35.  The  total 
membership  of  workers’  Unions  as  at  the  end  of  the  year 

was  127,809  which  gives  a  density  of  8.52  per  cent  if  the 
total  number  of  organisable  workers  in  the  country  is 
assumed  to  be  1,500,000.  The  largest  number  of  Unions 
was  in  the  plantation  industry  which  had  87,168  Union 
members,  which  means  that  more  than  68.22  per  cent  of 
all  trade  unionists  are  in  the  plantations.  The  total  number 
of  man-days  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes  in  1950  was  one- 
seventh  of  the  number  of  days  lost  in  the  previous  year. 
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Prehbtoric  Remains  found  in  Ceylon 

Among  the  extinct  animals  so  far  discovered  in 
Ceylon  are  a  race  of  tusked  elephant,  hippopotamus,  two 
kinds  of  rhinoceros,  a  race  of  Gaur  or  Indian  Bison,  a 
small  species  of  pig,  a  lion,  several  kinds  of  deer,  a  small 
kind  of  porcupine,  a  form  of  crocodile,  a  species  of  large 
tortoise  and  several  other  animals,  according  to  Mr. 
P.  E.  P.  Deraniyagala,  director.  National  Museums, 
Ceylon.  He  said  that  among  the  elephant  remains  were 
other  teeth  that  might  belong  to  a  completely  different 
kind  of  elephant  which  once  lived  in  Java  together  with 
the  ape-man  or  earliest  ancestral  man. 

The  fact  that  the  climate  of  Ceylon  has  undergone 
noticeable  change  was  indicated  by  the  hippopotamus 
bones,  since  that  animal  needed  large  lakes  for  its 
existence.  Today  Ceylon  is  totally  devoid  of  natural 
lakes,  an  astonishing  change.  These  animals  appeared 
to  have  entered  Ceylon  during  a  past  connection  with 
the  mainland.  When  it  became  isolated,  animals 
restricted  to  these  new  surroundings  gradually  evolved 
minor  differences  from  the  parent  stock.  With  the 
animals  came  their  human  contemporaries. 

Early  Stone  Age  man  had  no  incentive  for  develop¬ 
ing  better  weapons  in  the  safety  of  Ceylon’s  isolation. 
Since  his  extremely  primitive  artifacts  were  replaced 
by  those  of  the  new  stone  age  man,  who  entered  from 
India  when  Ceylon  was  rejoined  to  India,  the  latter 
doubtless  exterminated  the  Old  Stone  Age  people. 

The  only  remains  of  man  belongs  to  the  new  stone 
age.  These  were  teeth  and  the  front  of  a  skull  dug  up 
at  Ruvanella  Cave  in  associatian  with  stone  and  bone 
weapons,  and  remains  of  the  animals  that  had  been 
eaten  by  man.  An  interesting  feature  was  that  this 
skull  had  been  painted  with  red  ochre,  while  the  last 
molars  were  well  worn  with  use,  a  condition  which  does' 
not  obtain  in  modern  man. 

The  science  of  Paleontology  is  new  to  Ceylon  and 
the  first  announcement  of  the  remains  of  strange 
animals  was  greeted  with  much  incredulity.  However, 
such  fossils  have  been  brought  in  from  about  200  gem 
pits  by  various  private  parties  as  well  as  Government 
officials,  who  have  shown  great  interest  in  these 
discoveries. 

F.A.O.  Technical  Assistance  Programme 

Since  funds  became  available  in  September  1950 
for  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 
for  Economic  Development,  carried  on  through  the 
United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organisition  has  completed  seven  projects 
and  initiated  field  work  on  54  others.  Twenty-seven 
governments  were  receiving  assistance  in  projects  of 
various  kinds,  for  instance,  experts  were  sent  to 
Afghanistan  to  work  on  the  breeding  of  Karakul  sheep 
and  others  have  been  sent  to  Pakistan  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  agricultural  economists  and  statisticians. 
To  find  experts  for  a  wide  range  of  scientific  work  in 
many  different  countries,  F.A.O,  has  been  helped  by  the 


QUARTERS 

co-operation  of  the  governments  themselves,  who  have 
made  available  their  own  experts  and  technicians. 

Training  in  the  economic  and  statistical  field  is 
provided  locally  in  a  number  of  countries.  On  a  larger 
scale,  F.A.O.  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  completed 
in  December  1950  a  three-month  training  institute  on 
economic  development  at  Lahore,  Pakistan.  This 
centre  was  attended  by  57  officials  from  eight  countries, 
half  of  whom  were  engaged  in  various  technical  agri¬ 
cultural  fields,  one  quarter  were  engineers,  and  the 
remainder  agricultural  economists  and  statisticians 
employed  in  various  departmental  services  of  their 
governments. 

In  West  Pakistan  irrigated  lands  have  deteriorated 
through  water  logging  and  the  accumulation  of  salts. 
Preliminary  studies  of  these  problems  in  the  Indus 
valley  were  completed  by  F.A.O.  in  November  1950. 
In  East  Pakistan  experts  will  shortly  be  at  work  to 
advise  on  the  irrigation  of  a,  potentially  fertile  area 
between  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers. 

In  Burma,  Ceylon  and  India,  where  efficient  forest 
services  have  been  long  established,  the  processing  and 
utilization  of  forest  products  can  be  effectively  im¬ 
proved.  F.A.O.  agreements  with  these  countries  provide 
technicians  to  instruct  local  personnel  in  the  best 
method  of  conducting  logging  and  extraction  operations 
and  sawmilling  techniques.  Technical  assistance  to 
Thailand,  covers,  in  addition,  advice  on  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  plantation  practices  and  forest  surveys. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  economy  of  Asia 
are  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  F.A.O.  to 
improve  the  rice  production  in  this  area,  by  introducing 
new  varieties,  encouraging  the  free  exchange  between 
countries  of  new  vigorous  stocks,  to  replace  run-down 
seed,  and  advanced  training  of  technical  workers.  An 
F.A.O.  agreement  signed  with  India  in  February 
provides  technical  assistance  for  this  programme  at  the 
Central  Rice  Research  Institute,  Cuttack.  Here  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  carried  on  in  rice  hybridization 
between  indica  and  japouica  stocks  to  breed  strains 
specially  suited  to  the  participating  countries:  India, 
Burma,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  Viet  Nam,  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  Japan. 

Malayan  Road  Developments 

Malayan  roa  d  developments,  on  which  work  has 
already  commenced,  are  to  cost  £15,000,000.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  projects  is  the  construction  of  a  new  27-mile 
road  which  will  cut  the  journey  from  the  East  to  the  West 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  by  72  miles.  In  all,  the  road  develop¬ 
ment  programme  will  deal  with  2,000  miles  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  roads. 

Malaya  has  6,060  miles  of  roads,  but  they  were  badly 
neglected  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  only  a  small 
proportion  are  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  modem  traffic. 
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Malay  Sayings,  by  C.  C.  Brown  (Routledge  and  Kegan 

Paul,  18s.) 

Ail  collections  of  Malay  proverbs  go  back  to  articles 
in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Straits  (later  Malayan) 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  These  were  lirst 
put  together  in  a  Malay  volume,  Kiliran  Budi  (1906), 
and  then  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hose  in  English  and  Malay  in 
1933.  Both  volumes  were  printed  in  Singapore  and  have 
long  been  unobtainable.  Apart  from  my  own  small 
Selection  in  the  “  Wisdom  of  the  East  ”  series,  this  is  the 
first  work  on  the  subject  published  in  Great  Britain. 
And  for  three  reasons  it  marks  a  great  advance  on 
Singapore  versions.  The  romanization  follows  the 
approved  system.  The  admirable  Malay  and  English 
indices  make  it  easy  to  find  any  proverb  on  any  topic. 
And  with  his  deep  knowledge  of  Perak  and  Kelantan 
Malay  Mr.  Brown  has  added  proverbs,  and  has  checked 
all  hitherto  unrecorded  and  previous  interpretations  of 
other  proverbs,  often  detecting  eminent  authorities  in 
error.  The  result  is  a  work  unlikely  to  be  superseded, 
though  in  a  later  edition  Mr.  Brown  might  add  in  an 
appendix  a  few  common  sayings  he  has  omitted,  such 
as  “  Do  not  use  bad  language  on  a  river  or  the  crocodiles 
will  get  fierce,”  or  “  If  you  want  fine  clothes,  go  to  Batu 
Bara,  if  you  want  a  fine  funeral,  die  at  Malacca.”  He  has 
omitted  one  saying  that  I  used  once  to  sway  a  female 
electorate  to  choose  for  headman  a  candidate  favoured 
by  all  but  a  vocal  minority.  That  minority  was  unaware 
that  I  knew  enough  of  their  village  concerns  to  ascribe 
their  vociferation  to  family  ties.  I  did  know,  and  when 
I  remarked  “  the  thigh  is  nearer  than  the  knee,”  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  opposition  to  the 
favoured  candidate  collapsed  in  surprised  laughter.  I 
am  sorry  Mr.  Brown  has  omitted  from  his  excellent  and 
handsome  volume  this  Malay  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
adage  Prom  occipitio  prior,  “  the  forehead  comes  before 
the  nape,”  as  well  as  another  saying  found  also  in  Latin, 
“  the  courage  of  the  fly  ”  for  indomitable  daring.  Com¬ 
parison  with  its  Hindustani  original  shows  that  the 
second  proverb  on  page  55  does  not  mean  “  beat  the 
daughter  to  vex  (her  husband)  the  son-in-law,”  an 
unwarrantable  action  by  a  parent  against  one  belonging 
to  another,  but  “  beat  an  unmarried  daughter  as  a  hint 
to  a  daughter-in-law.” 

•  R.  O.  WiNSTEDT 

Pride  of  the  Malay  Race,  by  Raphael  Paima  (Translated 

from  the  Spanish  by  Roman  Ozaeta)  (New  York: 

Prentice-Hall.) 

On  December  30th,  1896,  Jose  Rizal,  the  first  modern 
writer  of  any  importance  the  Filipinos  have  yet  produced, 
_  was  executed  at  the  Luneta  outside  Fort  Santiago. 
This  execution  has  made  him  immortal  not  only  to  his 
own  nation  but  to  the  whole  freedom-loving  world,  for 
Rizal,  whose  two  novels  are  still  worth  reading,  was  a 
fighter  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was 
his  conspiracy  and  open  rebellion  that  opened  the  way 
to  liberation,  first  from  the  Spanish  yoke  and  47  years 
later  to  independence  from  U.S.A.  “  colonial  rule.” 
Rizal  has  had  no  successor,  except  perhaps  Manuel 
Quezon,  of  comparable  greatness. 
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This  biography,  by  a  former  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  is  in  many  respects  of 
topical  value.  The  Bell  Report  recently  showed  that 
the  problerns  with  which  Rizal  was  concerned  have  not 
been  solved  yet.  When  he  wrote  his  sociological  study 
on  “  The  Indolence  of  the  Filipinos,”  he  explained  that 
its  sources  lay  not  so  much  in  the  oppressive  climate 
as  in  the  political  system  under  which  they  lived.  The 
system  might  have  changed  but  the  purity  of  political 
and  economic  life  has  not  been  improved;  a  new  Jose 
Rizal  might  be  necessary  to  rid  the  Filipinos  of  their 
corrupt  ruling  clique. 

Joseph  Kalmer 

My  Pilgrimage  to  Ajanta  and  Bagh,  by  Mukul  Dey 

(Geoffrey  Curnberlege,  Oxford  University  Press,  21s.) 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Indian  Section  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  I  was  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  great  mural  reproductions  of 
paintings  from  Ajanta  which  are  said  to  have  more  of 
the  original  colouring  than  the  frescoes  themselves  now 
show  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  weather  and  time  in 
the  last  century  or  so.  I  was  regretfully  reminded  of 
this  when,  starting  to  read  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Dey’s  vivid  account  of  his  trips  to  Ajanta  and  Bagh, 

I  came  across  the  passage:  “ . . .  I  contemplated  how 
other  countries  have  taken  such  great  interest  in  these 
unsurpassable  relics  of  our  ancient  art  and  culture.  I 
thought  that  probably  in  the  near  future  we  should 
have  to  go  elsewhere  to  study  our  own  ancient  art 
instead  of  being  able,  as  one  should,  to  study  it  at  home 
in  India;  for  so  quickly  is  it  becoming  ruined,  that  we 
shall  lose  it  all  sooner  or  later;  I  therefore  thought  that 
I  must  copy  some  of  these  glorious  paintings  before  they 
were  all  gone.” 

In  that  spirit  Mr.  Dey  set  out  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back  on  an  artistic  pilgrimage  to  try  and  keep  for 
posterity  the  best  record  he  could  make  of  the  slowly 
perishing  treasures.  The  chronicle  of  his  visits  is  a 
document  of  great  sincerity  and  interest,  combining  as 
is  does  the  art  expert’s  informed  appreciation  of  all 
that  he  saw  with  a  human  story  of  his  experiences  in 
reaching  the  caves  and  working  on  copies  of  the  master¬ 
pieces. 

It  is  very  significant  that  on  his  very  first  trip  to 
Ajanta,  Mr.  Dey  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of 
Japanese  artists,  students  of  Buddhist  art,  who  with 
the  encouragement  of  their  own  government  were  hard 
at  work  making  faithful  conies  of  all  frescoes  to  take 
back  to  their  own  country  at  a  time  when  the  caves 
were  not  receiving  the  attention  they  merited  from 
India  and  her  government.  Impressed  by  their  devotion 
to  their  task  he  resolved  to  return  and  make  copies  of 
the  paintings  ere  they  deteriorated  further. 

The  record  is  never  pedantic  or  dull.  It  is  full  of 
the  touches  that  one  misses  in  the  narratives  of  experts 
too  wrapped  up  in  their  subject  to  tell  the  lay  reader 
about  the  setting.  Mr.  Dey  tells  us  much  about  the 
country  in  which  Ajanta  and  Bagh  are  located,  the  type 
of  people  one  finds  there,  the  way  in  which  he  found 
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food  and  shelter.  His  adventures,  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  included  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience 
when  a  tiger  and  its  mate  peered  into  the  cave  in  which 
he  lay  one  night.  A  servant  who  disobeyed  orders  and 
strayed  into  a  village  in  which  cholera  had  broken 
out  paid  for  his  folly  with  his  life  and  set  the  artist  the 
problem  of  digging  a  grave.  These  incidents  combine 
with  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  and  critical 
appreciation  of  the  murals  and  sculpture,  profusely 
illustrated  with  photos  and  line  drawings,  to  make  a 
most  fascinating  account  of  cultural  treasures  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past  and  even  to-day  not  fully 
appreciated. 

^'or  though  in  the  years  since  the  volume  first 
appeared  there  have  been  signs  of  an  artistic  reawaken¬ 
ing  in  India,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  appreciation 
of  the  country’s  cultural  heritage  has  developed  to  any 
great  extent  at  a  time  when  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  showing  that  more  attention  to  legacies  of  the  past. 
Desides  being  of  great  educative  value,  can  also  yield 
dividends  of  a  more  material  type  through  the  stimulus 
it  gives  to  the  tourist  traffic.  Bernard  Fonseca 

The  Tombs  of  the  Tibetan  Kings,  by  Giuseppe  Tucci, 

(Rome;  Instituto  Italiano  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo 
Oriente.) 

Professor  Tucci’s  work,  the  first  outcome  of  the 
latest  (1948)  of  his  numerous  explorations  in  Tibet, 
records  the  success  of  his  mission,  of  which  the  main 
object  was  to  discover  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tibetan 
royal  mausolea.  With  the  aid  of  Tibetan  literary  texts 
which  name  the  localities  and  gives  particulars  of  the 
entombments,  he  was  able  to  identify  the  area,  of  which 
he  gives  a  photograph.  The  tombs,  erected  upon  natural 
hillocks,  are  for  the  most  part  not  visible  above  ground, 
though  one  of  them  is  marked  by  a  partly  outstanding 
stone  pillar  with  an  inscription:  their,  usually  square, 
out-lines  would  suffice  for  guidance  to  archaeological 
excavation,  which,  however,  is  at  ’^resent  not  in 
prospect.  Records  of  ancient  authoritative  riflings  dis¬ 
courage  any  hope  of  recovering  the  vast  treasures 
originally  deposited  along  with  the  dead. 

The  kings  of  the  early  dynasty  (c.  620  -  850  a.d.), 
with  which  commenced  the  history  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Tibet,  were  men  of  vigorous 
personality,  who,  backed  by  generations  of  great 
baronial  or  tribal  councillors  and  commanders,  carried 
on  for  about  two  centuries,  though  with  intervals 
of  diplomacy  and  accord,  a  vast  conflict  with  the  great 
empire  of  China.  In  the  later,  mainly  Church,  histories 
their  political  activities  receive  little  notice:  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  records  of  patronage  or  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  Buddhist  religion;  the  first  and 
greatest  of  them,  Srong-btsan  Sgam-po,  along  with  his 
Nepalese  and  Chinese  consorts,  is  sainted,  and  two 
others  are  remembered  with  special  affection.  The 
events  of  war  and  peace  have  to  be  elicited  from 
meagre  Chronicles  and  Chinese  Annals. 

Professor  Tucci’s  book  consists  mainly  of  texts, 
translations  and  exagesis  of  a  number  of  inscriptions 
notably  authentic  in  regard  to  the  religious  activities 
of  the  kings.  He  detects  evidence  of  recurrent  oppo¬ 
sition  by  the  Bon  religion,  complicated  by  divergent 


interests  in  the  royal  family  itself  and  among  the  nobles; 
he  thinks  that  the  funeral  rites  and  language  contained 
survivals  of  Bon-po  notions,  including  an  apotheosis 
of  the  deceased  sovereigns,  who  even  while  alive  were 
of  ultimately  superhuman  descent  and  prestige.  His 
niain  preoccupation  as  a  scholar  is,  however,  with  the 
particular  problems,  geographical,  historical,  literary 
and  linguistic,  arising  in  connection  with  the  records. 

The  continued  entombment  of  the  kings  in  the 
Yar-lung  district  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  the  pre-Lhasan,  immemorial,  state  and 
dynasty.  The  resuscitation  of  their  memory  may  be 
not  without  effect  upon  the  national  consciousness  of 
the  Tibetan  people. 

Italian  interest  in  the  exploration  of  the  topography 
and  culture  of  Tibet  commenced  not  later  than  the  first 
quarter  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Ippolito  Desideri  wrote  what  is  still  the  most  judicious 
account  of  Lamaistic  doctrine  and  practice;  he  also 
composed  works  in  the  Tibetan  language  which  are  still 
unpublished.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century  the  great  De  Filippi  expedition  carried  out 
reseaches  in  the  Karakoram  and  West  Tibetan  terri¬ 
tories  which  have  given  birth  to  many  large  volumes  of 
high  scientific  value.  Professor  Tucci’s  ovfnUndo-T ibelica, 
in  seven  volumes  (1932-41)  with  rich  illustrations,  shed 
new  light  upon  the  history,  biography,  archaeology  and 
religious  art;  in  1949  appeared  the  three  magnificent 
volumes  of  his  Tibetan  Painted  Scrolls,  with  abundant 
historical  documentation  concerning  the  Mogul  period. 
The  present  brochure,  which  extends  his  range  to  the 
earlier  centuries,  opens  a  Rome-Oriental  Series,  destined 
to  employ  also  in  extra-Tibetan  fields  the  wide 
Orientalist  scholarship  shared  with  him  by  a  growing 
school  of  collaborators.  F.  W.  Thomas 

Food  and  Money  in  Ancient  China,  by  Nancy  Lee  Swann 

(London;  Princeton  University  Press;  Geoffrey 

Cumberlege,  63s.) 

The  Cfi’ien  Han-shu  or  History  of  the  Former  Han 
Dynasty  (206  B.c.  -  a.d.  23)  is  the  second  and  acknowledged 
in  many  ways  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  long  line  of  25 
dynastic  histories  which  cover  Chinese  history  from 
(mythological  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  They  are  a  unique 
achievement,  and  the  Chinese  are  justly  proud  of  them. 
They  owe  a  great  deal  in  form  and  in  their  high  standard 
to  the  Han-shu,  the  work  of  Pan.  Piao  and  his  son  and 
daughter  Pan  Ku  and  Pan  Chao.  The  Han-shu  was  a 
worthy  pattern  upon  which  to  base  the  subsequent 
histories. 

Each  history  contains  a  veritable  sea  of  information, 
meticulously  collated  and,  with  certain  reservations, 
fairly  recorded;  annals  of  individual  emperors,  bio¬ 
graphies  of  royal  families  and  of  outstanding  men  in 
many  walks  of  life,  treatises  on  geography,  astronomy 
and  economics,  lists  of  ministers  and  their  successive 
offices,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  first  published  translation 
of  the  Han-shu  chapter  of  economics,  the  Shih-huo-chih, 
which  the  translator  has  called  “A  Treatise  on  Food 
and  Money.”  It  constitutes  the  earliest  economic  history 
of  China,  going  back  to  the  semi-mythological  period 
pre  1000  B.c.  and  ending  25  b.c.  after  the  Wang  Mang 
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usurpation  (a.d.  9-23).  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Pan  Ku 
(♦.D.  32-92).  The  actual  Chinese  text  and  commentary 
(which  is  reproduced)  occupies  46  Chinese  (92  western) 
pages.  The  translation  and  notes  fill  250  pages.  The 
relative  proportions  are  interesting. 

The  perfect  translation  has,  of  course,  never  been 
made — nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  made,  since  both  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  present  particular  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  respect.  The  tasks  of  interpretation  and 
insertion  are  enormous.  And  no  doubt  scholars  will 
quibble  over  many  points  in  this  particular  work,  but 
they  can  in  no  way  detract  from  a  first-class  scholastic 
achievement.  The  Chinese,  despite  laborious  work  on 
the  histories,  have  produced  few  scientific  studies  on 
them.  The  task  of  the  western  scholar  does  not  stop  at 
mere  translation,  exhausting  though  that  may  be.  When 
the  hack-work  is  finished,  our  task  is  to  bring  western 
historical  methods  to  an  interpretation  of  the  abundant 
facts.  This  the  author  has  attempted,  and  she  has 
included,  among  others,  essays  on  measurements,  Han 
money,  a  war  loan  of  154  b.c.  and  the  occupational 
pursuits  of  certain  wealthy  persons  extracted  from  their 
biographies  which  she  has  compared  with  those  of  the 
same  persons  in  the  Shih-chi  (the  one  history  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Han-shu).  Above  all,  we  are  indebted  to  her 
for  the  sections  in  which  she  defines  her  equivalents 
and  interpretations. 

Students  of  Chinese  will  miss  the  characters  which 
were  not  included  in  the  text — presumably  for  reasons 
of  economy.  In  the  commentary  one  feels  that  nothing 
would  have  been  lost  had  the  cumbersome  references  to 
the  Chinese  text  been  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pages  instead  of  included  in  the  text,  but  these  are  very 
trivial  points  indeed.  Not  only  the  sinologue  but  the 
historian  and  the  economist  will  find  great  interest  in 
this  outstanding  work  of  scholarship. 

Peter  C.  Swann 

klami  Belief  and  Practice,  by  A.  S.  Tritton 

{hjutchinson’s  University  Library,  7s.  6d,) 

For  a  long  time  Islam  has  been  regarded  as  an 
unoriginal  mixture  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  adroitly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Arab  nomadic 
tribes  and  their  primitive  forms  of  community  life, 
though  this  viewpoint  could  not  explain  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Muslim  culture  and  its  influence  on  modern 
science.  It  is  only  during  the  last  60  years  that,  thanks 
to  the  research  work  of  mostly  English,  French  and 
(jerman  students  of  Eastern  affairs,  a  completely  new 
picture  of  Islam  has  been  drawn,  a  picture  that  shows 
Islam  in  an  entirely  new  light  as  a  philosophy  based  on 
experience.  ^  The  religious  side  of  this  highly  practical 
philosophy  is  in  the  late  Professor  Tritton’s  book  as  well 
expounded  as  its  application  to  daily  life.  Muslim  laws, 
the  various  sects  and  mystical  efflorescences  are  dealt 
with,  and  the,  necessarily  short,  excursions  into  political 
happenings  connected  with  Islam  and  its  history  will 
serve  as  a  more  than ,  useful  introduction  to  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  to  anyone  who  tries  to  understand  how 
the  Muslims  think  and  why,  often  enough,  they  react  so 
violently  to  the  Western  impact  on  their  pattern  of  life. 

Joseph  Kalmer 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WRITING 
No.  1.  Prehistoric  picture  writing 


Thousands  of  years  ago  primitive 
man  felt  the  urge  to  record  the 
things  he  saw  around  him  by 
means  of  simple  pictures  scratched  on  y 
the  walls  of  caves.  Examples  are  U 
still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  ' 
the  world.  *  j 

His  tools  were  crude  by  modem  V 
standards,  and  doubtless  consisted  of  It 
sharp  flints  or  stones  to  cut  into  the  % 
surface  of  the  softer  rock.  How  1 
different  it  is  today  when  the  invention  \ 
of  the  Biro  ballpoint  pm  makes  '  ) 
recording  in  words  or  pictures  so  ||| 
quick,  so  easy  and  so  perfectly  clear.  .  4 
Arc  you  using  a  Biro — the  modem  I 
way  of  writing  and  the  best  ?  H 
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The  Waterfall  by  Averil  Mackenzie-Grieve  {Hutchinson, 
gs.  fid.) 

A  vivacious  and  faithful  picture  of  European  life  in 
Sarawak.  Miss  Mackenzie-GrieVe,  the  wife  of  a  former 
Chief  Secretary  of  Sarawak  (who  was  killed  during  the 
occupation)  knows  Borneo  and  its  Dyaks — from  the  out¬ 
side.  She  knows,  too,  the  nostalgic  ache  for  home  experi¬ 
enced  by  most  Europieans  once  the  glamour  of  the  Orient 
has  begun  to  fade.  Despite  an  over-wrought  plot  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  characters  to  labels,  there  is  a  verisimil- 
tiide  in  her  pages  which  partly  counteracts  their  slap-dash 
style. 

Barbara  Whittingham-Jones, 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  anxieties  caused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Communist  China  towards  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  mirrored  in  not  less  than  four 
articles  in  Eglise  Vivante  :  Mgr.  Stanislas  Lokuang  deals 
with  “La  Spiritualite  des  Chinois”;  M.  Yves  Hervouet 
traces  democratic  ideas  back  to  ancient  China;  in  a  rather 
superficial  study  Mr.  Siao  Wo-long  expounds  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  “  la  nouvelle  Democratie  finally  there  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Liberation  Journal  of 
November  24th,  1950,  on  “  Le  point  de  vue  communiste 
sur  I’Eglise  en  Chine.”  The  same  issue  also  publishes 
a  rather  longish  but  well-documented  study  on  “Les 
missions  protestantes  d’Asie.”  ’ 

The  Review  of  Politics,  the  quarterly  published  by 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  contains  an 
article  by  Eric  Voegelin,  formerly  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  on  the  back¬ 
ground  and  formation  of  Machiavelli’s  Prince.  This 
writer  recommends  the  perusal  of  the  article  because 
Professor  Voegelin  surveys  the  influence  of  Asiatic 
events  on  the  idea  of  the  Prince  as  conceived  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  well-edited  quarterly  Pakistan  (Vol.  I,  No.  5)  is 
rich  in  informative  material  on  literary  subjects.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  Brockelmann  contributes  an  article  on 
“  Autobiography  in  Arabic  Literature  Mr.  N.  M. 
Hashed  surveys  “  Urdu  Poetry  in  Pakistan  To-day  and 
there  is  a  short  story,  “The  Awakening,”  by  Mumtaz 
Shirin,  which  is  psychologically  highly  interesting. 
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People's  China  (No.  9  of  May  1)  acquaints  us  with  a 
workers’  play,  “  Gate  No.  6,”  set  in  Tientsin’s  Eastern 
Goods  Station.  Its  influence  on  an  unsophisticated 
audience  not  familiar  with  modern  theatre  must  be  very 
great. 

Two  articles  in  World  Affairs  (Vol.  5  No.  2)'  are  of 
pre-eminent  interest  to  students  of  Far  Eastern  ques¬ 
tions.  One,  “  In  Praise  of  Inconsistency,”  by  Susan 
Strange,  analyses  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
localise  and  bring  to  an  end  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the 
different  approach  of  the  Powers  to  make  the  U.N.  an 
efficient  and  competent  instrument  of  peace.  The  other 
is  a  historical  survey  of  “  American  Foreign  Policy  in 
the  Far  East,  1945  - 1950,”  by  R.  H.  Fifield,  formerly  an 
American  Consul  in  China. 

Trance  Outremer,  published  in  Paris,  and  Sud-Est 
Asiatiqne  (Saigon)  give  a  wide  range  of  feature  articles, 
not  necessarily  concerned  with  French  possessions  over¬ 
seas.  Thus  Jean-Marc  Montguerre  reports  the  “War 
Behind  the  Bougainvilleas  ”  in  Malaya,  whereas  M. 
Maurice  Garmon  prefers  a  peaceful  “  Promenade  a 
Angkor.”  Sud-Est  Asiatiqne  contains  an  interesting 
study  of  the  ramifications  of  the  “  Kominform  d’Asie.” 

Geographers  will  find  Professor  Dobby’s  article  on 
“  The  Kelantan  Delta  ”  highly  informative  (in  the 
American  Geographical  Review  of  April);  in  Universo 
(Italian)  Aldo  Rampioni  publishes  “Note  Sull’  Indocina 
Francese,”  and  Diletto  Nocentini  gives  a  useful  view  of 
country,  life  and  habits  of  the  Tibetans. 

John  Kennedy 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Indian  People  by  H.  G.  Rawlin- 

SON  {Oxford  University  Press;  London:  Geoffrey 

Cumberlege,  9s.) 

The  need  for  an  up-to-date  history  of  India  (or  should 
we  say  of  the  Indian  sub-continent)  must  have  been  felt  by 
a  great  many  people,  especially  those  going  East  for  the 
first  time.  In  bringing  out  a  second  edition  of  this  very 
readable  and  well  illustrated  little  history.  Professor  Rawlin- 
son  sets  out  to  meet  this  demand  as  well  as  to  produce  a 
volume  that  will  give  Indian  students  in  the  school-leaving 
classes  a  useful  text  on  which  to  base  their  work  for  the 
matriculation  examination.  There  has  been  new  writing  to 
be  done  at  both  ends  of  the  story.  Recent  researches  have 
caused  us  to  revise  many  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  early  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  and  particularly  of  the 
Indus  Valley.  And  in  our  own  times  a  new  chapter  has 
had  to  be  provided  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  period  of 
British  rule  in  India. 

Both  in  the  rewritten  chapters  and  in  the  main  body 
of  the  narrative,  the  author  has  maintained  a  completely 
objective,  almost  judicial  attitude.  This  is  what  one  wants 
in  a  text  for  high  schools  and  in  an  introduction  to  India 
for  newcomers  to  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  write  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  without  laying  oneself  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  one  kind  or  another  and  indeed  history  is  being, 
made  in  the  East  at  such  a  pace  that  there  is  no  knowing 
how  soon  it  will  be  before  another  edition  may  be  called  for. 
Nevertheless  the  story  up  to  the  date  of  partition — the  end 
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of  an  epoch  and  now  a  sufficiently  distant  event  to  be 
chronicled  without  heat — has  been  told  in  a  perfectly  fac¬ 
tual  manner.  One  might  have  wished  for  a  reference  to  the 
curious  ministry  of  all  the  talents  that  made  an  interim 
government  from  September  1946  onwards  without*  ever 
showing  the  teamwork  that  one  expects  of  a  cabinet,  if  only 
because  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  Congress  and 
Muslini  League  had  served  on  any  ministry  together. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

An  Introduction  to  World  Politics,  by  W.  Friedmann 

(Macmillan,  10s.  6d.) 

The  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  political 
map  of  the  world  since  the  war  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  untutored  layman  to  understand  and  appraise  cor¬ 
rectly  the  forces  that  are  shaping  the  future  of  mankind; 
yet  he  is  living  at  a  time  when  he  may  have  to  make 
decisions  that  will  in  one  way  or  another  contribute 
to  the  writing  of  history.  The  old  colonial  powers  have 
divested  themselves  of  many  of  their  possessions,  new 
free  States  have  arisen  in  Asia,  and  from  the  exhaustion 
of  war  have  emerged  two  more  than  great  powers  with 
very  different  ideals  which  are  jockeying  for  position 
and  lining  up  as  many  of  the  other  States  as  they  can 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  potential  allies  or  enemies  in 
the  anticipated  and  dreaded  clash  of  arms. 

An  objective  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  world  politics 
is  therefore  most  welcome  at  the  present  moment,  and 
Professor  Friedmann’s  book  is  just  such  a  guide.  From 
the  antipodean  seclusion  of  Melbourne  University  he 


can  look  at  the  ideological  struggle  between  American 
capitalism  and  Russian  Communism  with  as  much 
detachment  as  one  can  find  anywhere.  He  is  able  to 
appraise  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  both  as  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  free 
democracy  and  as  a  group  with  a  very  great  economic 
potential. 

Of  the  greatest  value  to  the  reader  is  what  the 
author  has  to  say  of  the  awakening  of  the  East  and  all 
that  it  implies.  Critics  of  the  habit  of  wartime  propa¬ 
gandists  of  speaking  of  the  preservation  of  Christian 
civilisation  will  endorse  his  comments  on  the  need  for 
evolving  international  standards  of  conduct  that  will 
make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  many  free 
nations  are  not  preponderantly  Christian  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  population.  International  law  developed 
largely  in  a  society  that  accepted  Christianity  and  at 
one  stage  on  the  basis  of  general  submission  to  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Vatican.  To-day  we  find  the  Arab 
States,  Pakistan,  India,  China  and  Indonesia  represented 
at  the  world’s  council  tables,  and  quite  obviously  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dealing  between  countries  are  needed  that  will 
be  of  the  highest  possible  order  but  yet  not  patently 
inspired  by  any  one  religious  code.  Professor  Friedmann 
might  have  gone  further  and  emphasised  the  diversity 
of  the  non-Christian  States  and  the  danger  of  trying  to 
interpret  their  ways  of  thought  in  categorical  rather  than 
individual  terms  and  drawing  false  analogies  between 
contiguous  units  with  divergent  ideals. 

Bernard  Fonseca 
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JAPAN  AND  HER  PROBLEMS 

%  J-  P-  Judd 


The  United  States  and  Japan,  by  Edwin  C.  Reischauer 

(London:  Howard  University  Press;  Geoffrey 

Cumberlege,  $4.00.) 

The  Occupation  of  Japan,  Second  Phase:  1948  - 1950,  by 

Robert  A.  Fearey  (A'cif  York;  Macmillan  Co.,  $3.00.) 

The  Beginnings  of  Political  Democracy  in  Japan,  by 

Nobutaka  Ike  (Bnltimore ;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 

$3.50.) 

The  number  of  reliable  books  on  Japanese  affairs  is 
still  painfully  insufficient,  and  the  three  works  under 
review  form  a  considerable  addition  to  the  material 
available  to  the  public. 

The  most  important  of  these  works,  as  far  as  the 
general  reader  is  concerned,  is  undoubtedly  Prof. 
Reischauer’s  The  United  States  and  Japan.  Prof. 
Reischauer  holds  a  chair  in  Far  Eastern  languages  r.t 
Harvard,  and  has  already  written  a  number  of  books  on 
Japanese  language  and  affairs.  He  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  American  authorities  on  Japan. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  relations  between  America  and  Japan. 

The  geographical  setting  of  Japan  is  given  briefly  and  is 
followed  by  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  Japan’s  rela¬ 
tions,  first  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch,  and  then  with  the  other  Western  countries,  up 

to  the  surender  in  1945.  The  first  part  closes  with  an 

examination  of  America’s  post-war  problems  in  Japan. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  Japanese  question,  such  as  the  paucity  of  national 
resources,  over-population  and  the  consequent  need  for 
a  very  intensive  agriculture  and  for  industrialisation. 

The  third  part  is  concerned  with  the  Japanese 
character.  Prof.  Reischauer  first  draws  attention  to 
Japan’s  geographical  isolation  and  the  peculiar  kind  of 
nationalism  which  has  resulted  from  it.  Further 
sections  deal  with  the  Japanese  attitude,  or  perhaps 
attitudes  to  emotional  expression,  to  religion,  literature, 
and  social  conformity  and  to  shame,  obedience  and  will¬ 
power,  The  final  sections  of  this  part  examine  the  con¬ 
flicts  arising  as  a  result  of  the  partial  westernisation  of 
the  country. 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  the  occupation.  The 
description  of  the  economic  chaos  in  Japan  in  1945  and 
of  the  problems  facing  the  occupation  authorities  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  “  dismemberment  ”  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  demilitarisation,  and  political,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  reforms.  The  last  chapter,  entitled 
“  Hopes  and  Fears,”  reviews  the  attitude  of  the  occupy¬ 
ing  authorities  to  the  question  of  the  occupation  itself. 
It  also  examines  post-war  political  trends  and  economic 
problems,  and  concludes  by  expressing  the  view  that 
the  setting  up  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  Japan  is 
only  possible  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  peaceful  and 
democratic. 


There  are  four  appendices  giving  the  texts  of  the 
Potsdam  Declaration,  the  U.S.  Post  Surrender  Policy 
for  Japan,  the  Constitution  of  Japan,  and  a  bibliography. 
There  is  a  full  index,  and  three  maps  help  the  reader’s 
understanding  of  the  geographical  and  economic  aspects. 

This  is  a  very  useful  work  which  should  do  a  lot 
to  remove  many  popular  misunderstandings  and  preju¬ 
dices  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  free  from  defects.  Thus,  while  Prof.  Reischauer 
is  under  no  illusions  about  General  MacArthur,  he  does 
nevertheless  forget  that  countries  other  than  the  U.S. 
did  play  a  considerable  part  in  defeating  Japan.  Again, 
on  p.  33  he  talks  of  “Communist-led  Viet -Nam 
adherents  ’’—surely  this  should  read  “  Viet  Minh.”  On 
p.  257  he  refers  to  the  elimination  of  the  Neighbourhood 
Associations— organisations  which  dealt  with  rationing, 
A.R.P.  and  helped  to  suppress  “  dangerous  thoughts 
but  he  omits  to  mention  that  there  have  been  persistent 
reports  that  these  Associations  are  in  fact  still  active, 
though  not  officially,  of  course.  These  are,  however,  only 
small  defects,  and  they  detract  little  from  the  general 

soundness  of  the  work 

The  second  work  under  review.  The  Occupation  of 

Japan.  Second  Phase;  1948-1950,  is  a  far  more  factual 
and  documentary  work  than  Prof.  Reischauer’s  book, 
and  it  is  also  concerned  with  a  far  more  restricted  field. 
It  is  a  sequel  to  Edwin  M.  Martin’s  'The  Allied  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan*  and,  like  its  predecessor,  is  published 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 

There  are  eight  chapters  in  all:  Formulation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  Allied  Occupation  Policy;  Liquidating  the  War, 
which  deals  with  demobilisation,  war-crimes  trials, 
reparations,  etc.;  Democratisation,  describes  the  various 
political,  educational  and  economic  reforms  which  are 
said  to  have  taken  place;  The  Political  Scene,  gives  an 
account  of  political  events  in  1948  and  1949.  The  next 
three  chapters  examine  economic  developments  during 
1948  -  9,  economic  prospects  for  the  future  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  treaty  .  The  last  chapter  describes 
developments  in  various  fields  from  the  end  of  1949  until 
early  June,  1950  (just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
fighting).  Three  appendices  give  “  Key  Post-War 
Japanese  Statistics,”  an  Army  Dept,  press  release  on  the 
Program  to  achieve  Economic  Stabilisation,  and  a  U.S. 
statement  concerning  Japanese  reparations  and  level  of 
industry.  There  is  a  full  index,  but  no  bibliography. 

The  author  is  a  State  Department  official  with  con¬ 
siderable  experience  of  the  Far  East  and  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  He  has  had  access  to  all  the  necessary  sources  of 
information,  and  his  presentation  of  the  facts  is  lucid  and 
easy  to  read.  Apart  from  his  assumption  that  democracy 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  is  a  universal  good,  the  only 
disputable  point  is  his  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Zaibatsu  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out  (p.  74).  On 
*  Reviewed  in  these  columns  November,  1949, 
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this  point  Prof.  Reischauer,  in  the  work  reviewed  above 
(p.  275),  thinks  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  loyalties  of  former  Zaibatsu  firms  and  personalities 
keep  these  organisations  and  individuals  in  informal 
association.  On  p.  83  there  appears  the  statement:  “  In 
the  summer  of  1949,  when  the  retrenchment  program 
reached  its  violent,  Communist-incited  height,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  assassination  of  the  president  of  the  State 
railways.  .  .  This  does  not  accord  with  the  context, 
and  I  -suggest  that  it  ought  to  read:  .  .  .  when  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  retrenchment  program.  .  .  .” 

The  third  work  under  review.  The  Beginnings  of 
Politicdl  Democracy  in  Japan,  describes  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  democratic  form  of  government  in  Japan  in 
the  1870’s  and  80’s,  and  of  its  failure  as  a  result  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  democratic  leaders  and  the  strength 
of  purpose  of  those  military  men  and  bureaucrats  who 
were  opposed  to  democracy.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  family, 
which  had  held  power  in  Japan  since  1603,  and  of  the 
“restoration”  of  power  to  the  Emperor,  or  rather,  to 
his  advisers  and  supporters,  who  came  almost  entirely 
from  feudal  fiefs  m  the  west  of  Japan.  The  influence 
of  Western  thought  is  also  discussed.  Some  of  the  fiefs 
had  participated  in  the  “  Restoration  ”  merely  to  seize 
for  themselves  the  position  formerly  held  by  the  Toku¬ 
gawa,  but  the  samurai  of  some  other  fiefs,  notably  Tosa. 
did  wish  to  introduce  a  form  of  government  in  which  at 

least  the  lower  samurai  had  a  voice.  These  samurai 
soon  went  into  opposition,  and  their  activities  are 

examined  in  parts  2  and  3.  They  were,  however,  also 
interested  in  feathering  their  own  nests  and,  to  the 
dismay  of  their  supporters,  they  on  occasion  accepted 
office  in  the  government  or  gifts  in  return  for  not  oppos¬ 
ing  the  government  on  crucial  issues.  In  part  4  the 

triumph  of  Ito’s  policy  is  described.  The  promulgation 
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of  the  1889  Constitution  squashed  for  years  any  chance 
there  might  have  been  of  having  an  effective  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  in  Japan.  Part  5  deals  with 
the  prospects  of  democracy  in  contemporary  Japan. 
While  the  author  agrees  that  there  are  many  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  Japan,  he  thinks 
that  these  obstacles  can  be  surmounted.  At  the  end'  of 
the  book  there  is  a  note  on  Japanese  sources  and  a  long 
bibliography  of  works  consulted — both  European  and 
Japanese  books  and  periodical  articles.  There  is  also 
an  index. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  the  Hoover 
Institute  and  Library,  is  a  scholarly  work  with 
numerous  footnotes  and  plenty  of  statistics  and  dia¬ 
grams  to  support  statements  on  economic  questions. 
Unfortunately  it  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  misprints  and  elementary  mistakes  which  can  only 
be  attributed  to  hurried  and  bad  proof-reading.  Thus 
on  p.  32  we  are  told  that  Saigo  Takamori  belonged  to 
the  Choshii  fief,  whereas  elsewhere  we  are  correctly 
informed  that  he  was  a  Satsuma  samurai.  Because  of 
these  minor  defects  this  work  needs  to  be  read  criti¬ 
cally  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful  and  well-written 
book  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  interest  both  to  the 
specialist  and  to  the  general  reader. 

One  point  which  applies  to  all  three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  books:  the  inadequacy  of  the  Romanisation 

system  used  for  personal  and  place  names.  Japanese 
names,  normally  written  in  characters,  are  even  then 

easy  to  confuse.  There  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  room 
for  confusion  when  the  romanisation  system  fails 
to  distinguish  between  long  and  short  vowels,  so  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  guess  whether  Mr.  Kono  or  Mr.  Kono  is 

meant — the  snag  is  that  it  may  make  all  the  world  of 

difference! 


THE  CULTURAL  HERITAGE  OF  SOUTH  INDIA 

By  A.  S.  Raman 


PENINSULAR  India  has  conserved  much  of  authentic 
Hindu  tradition,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  of  her 
own  to  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  Indian  culture.  The 
Vindhyas  sheltered  her  from  the  onrush  of  the  northern 
invaders.  She  freely  borrowed  from  the  north,  absorbed  it 
and  patiently  developed,  if  not  a  culture,  at  least  an 
“  order  ”  or  facade  of  Indian  culture,  distinct,  yet  integrant. 

In  the  south  two  distinct  strains  of  Indian  culture, 
inadequately  termed  the  “  Dravidian  ”  and  the  “  Aryan,” 
meet,  and  the  result  is  a  harmonious  blending.  The 
Sangham  works,  the  earliest  stratum  of  Tamil  literature, 
are  but  one  expression  of  this  age-old  and  complex  blend. 
The  elemental  human  passions  pervading  these  lyrics 
represent  a  primitive  sense  of  wonder  which  revelled  in 
the  colour  and  pageantry  of  earth. 

An  ornate  poetic  form  soon  began  to  evolve  and  in  the 
next  few  centuries  (300-500  a.i>.).  It  culminated  in  the 
epics  of  Silappadikaram  and  Manimekhalai.  In  this  dawn 
of  known  Tamil  history  it  was  the  Jains  and  the  Buddhists 
who  mainly  fostered  the  vernacular  literature.  Their 
religious  fervour  and  generous  humanity  were  concentrated 


in  the  chaitya  halls  and  which  were  not  only  places 

of  worship  and  sacred  learning,  but  also  nurseries  of  art. 
The  wealth  of  the  trade-guilds  (.srenis)  and  merchant 
princes  made  this  possible.  They  in  return  took  with  them 
the  technique  and  skill  of  the  sculptor  to  the  eastern  lands 
across  the  seas.  Indian  culture,  like  its  symbol  saint, 
Agastya,  swallowed  up  the  seas,  as  it  were. 

The  cave  vtharas  at  Nasik  and  Karle,  the  finely  finished 
stupa  at  Amaravati,  and  the  monastery  at  Nagarjunakonda 
are  glorious  examples  of  this  period.  Early  Buddhist 
architecture,  noted  for  its  plastic  embellishments,  its  skilled 
carving  in  stone  and,  above  all,  its  dynamic  conception,  is 
one  of  the  highlights  of  South  Indian  architecture.  For 
instance,  the  reliefs  at  Amaravati,  which  represent  the 
sculpture  of  the  later  Andhras  towards  the  closing  of 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  have  been  described  as  “  the  most 
intimate  and  enchanting  of  any  in  India.”  In  the  words 
of  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  “  sculpture  became  art  for 
the  first  time.” 

With  the  dawn  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Jainism 
and  Buddhism  were  on  the  decline.  Sankara  was  now 
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meeting  the  Buddhist  doctrine  with  his  Advaita  Vada;  a 
return  to  the  thought  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedic 
forms  of  belief  were  established.  Popular  Hinduism  in 
its  twin  forms  of  Vaishnavism  and  Saivism  now  used  the  old 
art  and  sculpture  to  translate  its  own  motifs.  Temples 
became  the  lineal  successors  to  the  viharas.  Fed  by  the 
devotional  lyrics  of  the  Saiva  Nayanwars  and  Vaishnava 
Alwars,  religious  enthusiasm  clamoured  for  expression 
through  the  myriad  temples.  The  three  dynasties  of  the 
Chalukyas  of  Badami,  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  and  the 
Pandyas  of  Madura  maintained  this  artistic  tradition  by 
their  royal  munificence.  The  Pallava  King,  Mahendra 
Varman  I  (600-625  a.d.),  built  the  earliest  temples  in  stone 
in  the  south.  In  Badami  can  be  traced  the  beginnings  of 
the  Sikhara  (tower))  which  became  the  dominant  feature 
of  South  Indian  architecture.  The  rock-cut  monoliths  of 
Mahabalipuram,  south  of  Madras,  and  the  structural 
temples  at  Kanchi  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  verve  and 
vitality  of  the  Pallava  craftsmen. 


yishnu.  A  specimen  of  PaJlarn  Sriilpiiirr 


This  age  was  many-sided,  yet  centralized  in  its 
achievements.  The  divine  bliss  of  the  Arhats  is  represented 
in  the  Sittanavassal  frescoes  with  a  pleasing  symphony  of 
colour  and  design.  Music  and  literature  received  a  new 
stimulus.  The  Pallava  King,  Mahendra  Varman  I.  was  a 
typical  product  of  the  age  indeed — for  he  not  only  tried  to 
create  a  new  style  of  architecture,  but  invented  new 
musical  modes  and  himself  wrote  the  Sanskrit  parody, 
Mattavilasaprahasana. 

The  Cholas  were  the  inheritors  of  this  rich  heritage 
in  the  south  as  were  the  Rashtrakutas  and  Chalukyas  in 
the  Deccan.  The  Ellora  cave  temple  with  its  concentration 
on  design  and  highly  expressive  sculpture  and  a  few  Ajanta 
Caves  are  the  lasting  contribution  of  the  Rashtrakutas. 
The  temples  at  Pattadakkal  and  Kalyani  are  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  sculpture  heightening  the  effect  of  achiiecture. 
The  Cholas  stood  above  all  others  in  their  cultural  achiev^ 
ments  as  well  as  in  their  political  power.  Ihe  soaring 
tower  of  Tanjore  and  Gangai  Konda  Cholapuram  are  the 
symbols  of  their  suzerainty.  Popular  religious  forces  may 
be  traced  through  the  endless  variety  of  decoration,  in  stone 
and  paint,  of  the  abode  of  the  Divine,  the  (iarhUafiriha  and 
Sikhara. 

This  was  indeed  a  heroic  age.  Sanskrit  culture  was 
fostered  in  the  Vidyasthanas  and  sustained  by  royal 
patronage;  works  of  theology  and  law  were  written. 
Vignanesvara  composed  his  co.mmentary  on  the  Yagna- 
valkya  Smriti,  the  Mitakshira,  under  the  patronage  of 
Vikramaditya  VI  Chalukya. 

Kannada  and  Telugu  also  developed  considerably.  This 
age  produced  Ranna,  the  great  Kannada  poet,  Nemiah  mdra, 
the  Jaina  scholar,  to  whom  may  be  traced  the  beginnings 
of  Kannada  prose,  and  Nannaya,  who  was  the  lirst  to 
translate  the  Mahabharata  into  Telugu.  Another  authentic 
literary  work  was  the  Tamil  epic,  the  Ramoyana,  by 
Kambar.  Perhaps  together  with  Sekkilar’s  Penyapuranan 
it  reaches  the  peak  of  Tamil  literary  achievement.  Sekkilar 
turned  the  unbounded  Saiva  zepl  of  the  period  into  fine 
verse,  depicting  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  but  the  Ramayana 
is  truly  Miltonic  in  its  sweep;  Krmbsr’s  psychological 
insight  is  deep  and  almost  modern. 

The  epoch  that  followed  the  great  Pallava  age  was 
dominated  by  the  Pandya  and  Vijayanagar  monarchs  and 
was  a  period  of  growth  in  girth  rather  than  in  height. 
Ramanuja  reconciled  the  stern  monism  of  Sankara  with 
the  needs  of  this  essentially,  religious  age  by  finding  the 
middle  way  in  Bhakti — a  mystical  creed  which  swept  across 
the  entire  North  and  strengthened  theistic  doctrines. 

With  the  elaboration  of  rituals,  temples  grew  larger. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  temple  was  school,  theatre, 
library  and  hospital— the  centre  of  all  the  activities 
of  the  local  community.  This  gave  greater  scope  for 
building  and  decoration.  The  several  Pandya  exten- 
tions,  together  with  the  temples  of  Belur  and 
Somnathpur,  emphasise  this  development,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  florid  magnificence  and  supremely 
passionate  sculpture  of  the  Vi'ayanagar  epoch.  The  temples 
at  Halebid,  Dodda  Gadavalli,  Sravanbelgola,  Hampi. 
Penukonda  and  Vellore  are  further  expressions  of  this 
triumphant  exuberance  wrought  in  s'one.  The  main 
features  of  temple  sculpture  produced  during  this  period 
are  sharply  defined  features  and  elaborate  and  intricate 
detail. 
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Conflict  with  the  Muslim  invaders  had  necessitated 
strong  fortification  which  were  made  easier  by  the  moun¬ 
tainous  Deccan.  Civil  and  fort  architec  ure  flourished  too, 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  royal  patronage,  which  soon 
followed,  they  lacked  the  mainspring  of  their  sustenance. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Hoysalas  and  the 
Vijayanagar  rulers,  Kannada  and  Telugu  blossomed  in  full 
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splendour.  Srinadha — the  erotic  poet  in  Telugu  who  wrote 
and  lived  like  Byron — Peddana,  Tenali  Ramkrishna  Kavi 
and  a  host  of  others  enriched  Telugu  literature  under  the 
patronage  of  Krishnadevaraya  of  Vijayanagar,  who  was 
himself  a  great  poet  and  scholar.  Madhavacharya’s 
disciples  and  Vallabha  expressed  themselves  in  exquisite 
devotional  Kannada  lyrics.  Dances  and  music,  the  vehicle 
of  devotion  and  love,  found  new  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Kirtanas  of  Tallapakkam  composers. 

The  late  and  post-Vijayanagar  epoch  was  an  era  of 
disintegration  and  civil  strife,  hardly  conducive  to  creative 
work.  The  zest  in  achievement  was  nearly  lost.  Only 
Sanskrit,  nourished  zealously  by  the  scholars,  was  still 
very  much  alive  and  was  the  instrument  of  learned  dis¬ 
courses.  Appaya  and  Nilakanta  Dikshitar  wrote  their 
eloquent  works  on  Advaita  philosophy.  Other  languages 
merely  tended  to  produce  dreary  imitations  of  the  classics. 
After  Lepakshi,  where  exist  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
murals  ever  painted  in  India,  painting  became  more  and 
more  conventional.  Under  the  Nayak  and  Mahratta  rulers 
good  portraits  were  rare. 

Karnatic  music,  which  is  rich  in  its  emotional 
expression  and  wide  in  its  sweep,  still  flourished  in  the 
court  and  the  temple,  and  Sarnagadeva  wrote  his  Sauailu 
Katnnkara,  a  “grammar”  of  Karnatic  music.  In  the 
19th  century,  Karnatic  music  was  greatly  enriched  by  the 
trinity  of  composers,  Thyagayya,  Muthuswami  Dikshitar 
and  Shama  Sastri.  Next  to  them  came  Svati  Tirunal,  the 
royal  composer  of  Travancore,  and  his  contemporary, 
Pornia  Pillai  of  Tanjore.  Their  compositions  embody  the 
rich  musical  heritage  of  the  South  and  are  still  to  be 
heard  today.  Harikathas  were  the  vehicles  of  popular 
enlightenment  and  Gopalakrishna  Bharati  dramatized  in 
Kirtanas  the  story  of  Nandan,  the  Saiva  saint.  Padams, 
which  are  lyrical  and  erotic  compositions  sung  for  dancing, 
had  great  appeal  in  the  courtyard  of  the  landlord  and  the 
dispossessed  nobleman.  This  culture  of  the  South  was 


Murals  at  Lepakshi  Temple,  Anantapur 


still  very  much  the  culture  of  the  few,  passed  on  from  the 
Guru  to  the  Sishya,  thriving  in  an  atmosphere  removed, 
■select  and  sometimes  sublime. 

Music  today  has  a  wider  reach,  if  not  appeal,  thanks 
to  the  theatre,  the  radio  and  the  screen.  With  a  view  to 
preserving  artistic  traditions,  the  Government  of  India 
have  decided  to  open  a  Central  Academy  of  Karnatic  Music 
in  Madras. 

One  fruitful  revival  in  our  own  day  is  dancing.  The 
Natya  which  social  custom  had  restricted  to  one  class  was 
in  great  danger  of  languishing  for  want  of  patronage,  but 
schools  of  art  such  as  the  Kalakshetra  at  Adyar  have  saved 
it.  Bharatanatyam,  particularly  of  the  Tangore  School,  is 
now  widely  appreciated.  In  Malabar,  the  poet  Vallathol 
has  popularized  the  colourful  Kathakali  dance,  while  the 
Kuchipudi  form  of  pantomime,  which  is  distinctly  Andhra, 
has  come  to  its  own.  The  growth  of  the  Indian  language 
Press,  with  its  periodicals  and  journals,  particularly  those 
of  cultural  interest,  has  given  as  m.uch  fillip  to  this 
movement  as  to  painting  and  literature. 

Under  the  influence  of  western  culture,  partly  direct 
and  partly  indirect  through  Bengali  literature,  various 
South  Indian  literary  works  are  today  enjoying  a  renais¬ 
sance.  Poetry  has  become  subjective;  language  has  been 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  conventional  forms  and  modes 
of  expression,  and  prose,  which  hitherto  occupied  a  minor 
place,  has  come  into  prominence. 


Salem,  the  famous  Tanjore  bronze  [Madras  Museum) 
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The  Malayan 
Rubber  Iiulustry 

By  H.  1.  S.  Kanwar 

The  growth  and  rise  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Malaya 
has  been  as  sensational  as  the  advent  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  motor-car.  Sprouting  from  very 
small  beginnings,  it  has  become  Malaya’s  leading 
industry,  and  to-day  the  Federation  is  the  greatest  indi¬ 
vidual  producer  of  rubber  on  the  globe. 

Rubber  was  first  heard  of  in  the  Amazon  Valley, 
where  the  tree  grew  freely.  The  natives  of  Brazil  knew 
of  its  properties  since  the  earliest  times.  Had  not  other 
countries  exploited  the  growth  of  rubber,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Brazil  would  have  been  the  leading 
rubber  producer  in  the  world  to-day. 

During  their  exploits  in  South  America  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Spaniards  had  discovered 
the  utility  of  the  rubber  tree.  They  had  brought  the 
news  to  Europe,  and  soon  the  British,  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch  learnt  of  its  usefulness.  Botanists  of 
three  nations  found  that  the  best  rubber  was  produced 
by  a  tree  known  as  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  found 
abundantly  in  Brazil.  Befoi’e  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch  had  even  thought  of  exploiting  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  British  sent  an  expedition  to  Brazil  in 
1783;  some  rubber  trees  were  brought  over  to  England 
and  planted  at  Kew,  but  the  growth  was  poor,  due  to 
the  cold  climate.  Thereupon  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
growing  the  tree  in  India.  The  experiment  was  a  failure, 
as  the  plants  dried  up  and  perished  a  few  days  after 
arrival.  Undaunted  by  this  failure,  the  British  sent 
another  expedition  to  Brazil,  headed  by  the  famous 
Henry  Wickham,  who,  after  many  difficulties,  managed 
to  smuggle  out  a  huge  supply  of  rubber-seeds.  On  his 
return  to  England,  another  attempt  was  made  to  grow 
the  tree,  and  this  time  a  few  plants  sprouted  at  Kew. 
Proving  an  initial  success,  it  paved  the  way  for  further 
advancement. 

Some  of  the  young  plants  were  brought  to  India  by 
sea.  Although  the  Government  of  India  had  agreed  to 
finance  a  rubber-growing  scheme,  it  was  short-sighted 
enough  to  drop  the  idea,  pleading  that  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  British,  as  a  next  step,  decided  to  introduce 
the  tree  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  Its  arrival  in  Malaya 
was  a  boon  in  one  sense,  as  it  coincided  with  the  fact 
that  coffee  plantations  there  had  failed,  due  to  a  leaf 
disease  prevailing  at  that  time. 

Three  facts  led  to  the  encouragement  of  its  rapid 
growth:  the  rubber  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  yield,  and  the  quality  of  rubber  is  high. 
In  1877,  starting  from  a  very  small  beginning  of  about 
two  dozen  plants  initially  planted  at  the  Botanical 
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Ituhber  Tree.  WtiHc  (imit  oozen  out 
of  oa^shcit  and  dripn  into  cnpn 

Gardens  in  Singapore,  the  growth  of  the  rubber  industry 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
progress  was  phenomenal.  Malaya  had  commenced 
exporting  200  tons  in  1905,  and  five  years  later  she  was 
able  to  send  8,400  tons  abroad.  In  1916  exports  totalled 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and  merchants 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  cliief  ex|torts  are  tea.  rubb«*r  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  (leylon,  witli  a  progressive 
(Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  rt-lations  with 
merchants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interestWl  in  (Geylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
l.ond<>n  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  (Gey Inn  at  4-6-8  Ludgate 
Hill,  Ixtntion,  K.C.4,  will  Ite  pleased  to  assist  you. 
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nearly  100,000  tons,  and  by  1930  the  figures  rose  to  well 
over  450,000  tons.  Malayan  production  passed  the  500,000 
mark  in  1937,  and  broke  all  previous  records  in  1948, 
during  which  the  total  amount  produced  exceeded 
709,000  tons. 

Although  the  rubber  trees  were  imported  from  far¬ 
away  Brazil  to  start  the  industry,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  rubber  trees  originally  existed  in  Malaya. 
Found  scattered  in  clusters  in  the  forests,  they  yield 
an  inferior  quality  of  rubber.  The  trees  were  tapped 
wherever  available,  the  result  of  this  careless  tapping 
being  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  perished.  In 
Malaya  this  jungle  rubber  is  known  as  jeletong. 

Initially,  only  suitable  open  grounds  were  planted 
with  rubber.  Further  space  was  found  by  making  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  jungle.  The  land  was  then  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  to  permit  sound  drainage  in  order  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  trees  are  generally 
planted  about  20  feet  apart,  and  once  they  have  sprouted 
they  have  to  be  carefully  nursed  for  at  least  five  years, 
at  which  age  they  commence  to  yield  rubber.  Until 
such  time  arrives,  the  plantations  have  to  be  kept  clear 
of  harmful  weeds. 

Although  slightly  undulated  ground  will  produce 
a  good  yield,  an  efficient  system  of  drainage  is  necessary. 
However,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  tree 
can  grow  quite  well  in  flat,  well-drained  areas  on  hill 
slopes,  or  even  at  hFgher  altitudes.  Rubber  is  now  grown 
all  over  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  Selangor,  Perak  and  Johore,  because  they  offer 
the  best  facilities  as  regards  soil  and  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Rubber  has  been  a  sucess  in  Malaya  due  to 
favourable  conditions,  such  as  the  country’s  tropical 
climate,  characterised  by  little  variation  in  temperature, 
heavy  rainfall  and  ideal  soil. 

Tapping  is  carried  out  by  making  broad  V-shaped 
incisions  in  the  bark,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  cutting 
it  right  through.  A  white  fluid  known  as  latex  flows  out 
from  the  cut,  and  down  into  an  earthen  cup  fixed  just 
below  the  apex  of  the  cut.  It  flows  very  slowly  for  about 
two  hours,  by  which  time  the  remnants  on  the  cut 
coagulate  and  stop  the  flow.  The  tapping  is  normally 
done  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 


Ball’s  of  rubber  sheets,  ready  for  overseas  sedt 


Rubber  pressing  in  Singapore 


The  contents  of  the  cup  are  then  collected  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  place  known  as  a  “  factory,”  where  the  latex 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  before  it  solidifies 
into  a  soft  mass,  in  which  state  it  can  be  handled  more 
easily.  In  order  to  speed  up  coagulation,  acetic  acid  is 
mixed  with  the  latex. 

The  raw  rubber  is  then  pressed  between  rollers  of  a 
machine,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  water  content  is 
squeezed  out.  The  resultant  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
Different  types  of  machines  are  used  for  making  sheets. 
For  instance,  there  are  machines  in  which  one  roller 
turns  faster  than  the  other,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  sheets  produced  bear  the  appearance  of  crepe.  Sheets 
can  also  be  cut  into  various  shapes,  such  as  square  or 
diamond,  by  having  these  patterns  in  the  machine  rollers. 

Since  latex  contains  about  65  per  cent,  w’ater,  a 
number  of  methods  have  been  adopted  to  concentrate 
the  product  so  that  only  35  per  cent,  is  left  in  it.  One 
common  method  employed  is  centrifuging,  which  is 
carried  out  in  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  by  dairies 
for  separating  cream  from  milk.  Concentration  is  also 
effected  by  evaporating  part  of  the  water  contents  in 
special  machines.  To  prevent  against  premature  coagu¬ 
lation,  ammonia  or  some  other  preservative  is  added 
before  concentration,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  transport  and  shipment. 

Some  estates  sell  their  rubber  in  Singapore,  others 
export  it  direct  to  foreign  countries.  Small  holdings, 
however,  sell  it  through  local  dealers,  who  in  turn 
dispose  of  it  to  larger  dealers  for  export.  Foreign  con¬ 
sumers  buy  large  quantities  of  rubber  through  their 
agents  in  Singapore,  which  is  one  of  the  world’s  biggest 
rubber  markets. 
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The  main  impetus  to  the  rubber  industry  was  due 
to  the  advent  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  resulting  in  a  growing 
demand  for  tyres  and  tubes.  With  the  coming  of  new 
inventions,  the  demands  increased  so  much  that  it  soon 
became  indispensable  to  all  types  of  engineering.  As 
the  field  of  commercial  use  of  rubber  widened  with  the 
advancement  of  industry,  the  demand  on  rubber 
increased  a  hundredfold. 

Production  figures  of  rubber  grown  in  Malaya  pre¬ 
sent  an  interesting  study.  Here  are  some  statistics  for 
the  past  45  years  at  various  stages  and  the  last  ten 
years: — 


Year 

Malayan 

production 

in 

World 

production 

tons 

Acreage 

in 

Malaya 

1900 

Nil 

55,000 

— 

1905 

200 

— 

— 

1906 

430 

— 

— 

1910 

8,400 

77,000 

— 

Boom  period 

1916 

99,000 

— 

— 

1926 

196,000 

392,000 

2,641,000 

Equal  to  half 
world  acreage 

1930 

459,000 

— 

— 

Depression 

1935 

382,000 

— 

— 

1937 

509,000 

1,135,337 

3,273,000 

1940 

556,000 

— 

3,841,000 

1941 

609,000 

— 

— 

1942 

15'7,000 

— 

— 

During 

1943 

76,000 

— 

— 

period 

1944 

25,400 

— 

— 

of  Jap 

1945 

8,700 

250,000 

— 

occupation 

1946 

410,000 

838,000 

3,215,000 

1947 

645,000 

1,260,000 

3,317,000 

1948 

709,000 

1,520,000 

3,362,000 

1949 

670,000 

1,547,000 

3,365,000 

1950 

Figures  not  available. 

To  cope  with  the  rising  demand,  production  figures 
rose  sky  high,  especially  during  the  period  1910-16,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  boom.  High  profits  obtainable  in  the  rubber 
business  influenced  traders  in  coffee  and  rice  to  curtail 
their  interests  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  rubber  pro¬ 
duction.  Vast,  forest  areas  were  cleared  up  to  make 
space  available  for  planting  rubber,  and  there  was  a 
general  development  all  round.  Foreigners  became 
attracted  to  this  land  of  milk  and  honey,  the  majority 
coming  from  India,  China  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
industry  gave  huge  profits  right  up  to  the  years  1920-21. 

By  this  time  other  rubber-producing  countries,  namely, 
Brazil,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Thailand  and  French 
Indo-China,  had  also  increased  their  output.  Soon  a 
moment  arrived  when  the  production  became  greater 
than  the  demand 

This  event  occurred  in  1921,  and  resulted  in  a 
depression.  Prices  dropped  rapidly,  and  producers  who 
had  piled  up  big  stocks  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  In  1922  the  price  came  down  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 
Realising  the  situation,  the  Malayan  Government  decided 
to  restrict  production,  and  attempted  to  steady  the  price  tj 
from  dropping  lower  than  10-12  pence  per  lb.  Unfor-  |[ 
tunately,  this  plan,  known  as  the  Stevenson  Restriction  1 
Scheme,  was  only  applicable  to  Malaya  and  other  British  [i. 
possessions;  therefore  other  rubber-producing  countries 


kept  up  their  output.  Tried  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
the  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  the  restriction  was  lifted 
m  1928.  Due  to  over-production  all  over  the  world,  a 
nuge  surplus  accumulated.  Prices  commenced  to  fall 
lapidly  once  again,  and  by  1930  had  gone  down  to 
2-3  pence  per  lb.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  further 
increased  due  to  the  world  economic  crisis  which 
followed  shortly  afterwards. 

A  series  of  World  Rubber  Conferences  were  held, 
culminating  in  the  International  Rubber  Regulation 
Agreement  in  1934,  which  envisaged  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  exports.  By  slow  and  steady  progress,  the 
industry  began  to  recover,  and  prices  did  give  steady 
though  little  profit  right  up  to  the  end  of  1941,  when 
Japan  invaded  the  country. 

During  their  retreat,  the  British  applied  a  scorched 
earth  policy,  as  a  consequence  of  which  machinery  and 
vast  areas  of  estates  were  damaged.  However,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  Japanese  from  exploiting  the  industry. 
They  made  rubber  a  government-controlled  monopoly. 

Small  holdings  had  to  sell  their  produce  to  the 
Kaiilias  or  through  their  agents,  at  prices  controlled  at 
will  by  the  Japanese  Military  Government.  Due  to  the 
privileged  position  held  by  these  Kaisitas,  consumers 
could  only  buy  from  them.  The  Japanese  had  tentative 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry,  but 
their  plans  failed,  and  the  output  dropped  each  year. 
All  their  hopes  were  shattered  finally  by  the  sudden 
surrender  of  Malaya  to  the  British  in  August,  1945. 
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Dated 
farming 
means  dearer  living 

It’s  harder  to  work  with  your  hands  than  with  a  machine.  It  is  also  more  expensive.  You  get  less  work 
done  in  the  time.  Yet  in  this  industrial  age  /ibe  majority  of  tbt  world' i  farmers  art  still  wording  with 
their  hands  .  .  .  and  with  slow-moving  animals.  However  hard  they  work,  man  and  beast  cannot  grow 
enough  to  feed  the  rapidly  increasing  world  population.  So  food  becomes  dearer,  labour  becomes  dearer, 
and  the  cost  of  living  gets  higher.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  problem.  We  must  give  farmers 
machinery  that  will  enable  them  to  do  more  work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Only  then  can  they  grow 
sufficient  cheap  food  to  raise  world  living  standards. 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  RAISES  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


The  Ferguson  System  of  complete  farm  mech¬ 
anisation  has  been  designed  to  save  farmers  time, 
labour  and  expense  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
under  all  conditions.  Working  together  as  one 
unit^  tractor  and  implements  develop  greater 
traction,  stability  and  penetration  without 
excess  weight.  They  work  in  soft 
ground  without  bogging  and 
on  rocky  hillsides 


without  tipping  up.  They  need  little  mech¬ 
anical  knowledge  or  physical  strength  to  handle. 
They  are  cheap  to  buy,  cheap  to  use,  and  simple  to 
maintain.  Most  implements  need  only  one  man 
to  operate  them.  The  Ferguson  System  has 
actually  produced  as  much  as  ten  times  more 
food  in  some  areas.  It  is  helping 
farmers  grow  more  food  at  less 
cost  in  76  different  countries. 


Hauling 

Fencing 


THERE  ARE  FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  ALL  THESE  JOBS 

Carrying  •  Ploughing  •  Cultivating  •  Harrowing  •  Weeding  •  Sowing  •  Mowing  •  Loading  •  Manure  Spreading 
Planting  ■  Shifting  and  Levelling  Earth  ■  Grading  Roads  *  Digging  Drains  *  Terracing  *  Ridging  *  Potato  Planting  and 
Digging  '  Breaking-up  Sub-soil  '  Hoeing  ■  Milling  *  Sawing  *  Pulling  Out  Trees  and  Roots  *  Trenching 


GROW  MORE  FOOD— MORE  CHEAPLY— WITH 


Ferguson 


Fcr^iuon  tracton  are  iiianwfa«tur«4  for  HARRY  FERGUSON  LTD.,  COVENTRY,  by  Th«  Standard  Motor  Company  Limited 
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The  re-occupation  by  the  British  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  hope  for  the  planters.  Assisted  by  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  co-operation  of  the  Government,  the  industry 
almost  immediately  began  to  recover.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  statistics,  the  progress  was  meteoric.  In  1948, 
hardly  three  years  after  the  re-occupation,  the  record 
total  of  709,000  tons  was  reached,  thus  proving  that  the 
industry  had  shown  a  wonderful  recovery. 

However,  many  important  problems  still  faced  the 
industry.  Most  of  the  trees  were  old  and  new  ones  had 
to  be  planted.  This  meant  careful  planning  for  at  least 
five  years  ahead.  To  counteract  this,  the  standard  of 
yield  and  rate  of  production  had  to  be  maintained  during 
the  intervening  period.  The  labour  problem  had  to  be 
solved.  Labour  laws  were  out  of  date,  and  labourers 
demanded  higher  wages  and  more  amenities,  and  were 
becoming  trade-union  minded.  The  shortage  of  labour 
was  acute  in  the  beginning,  as  old  hands  had  either  died 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  or  were  too  ill  to  carry 
on.  However,  with  the  fresh  importation  of  labour,  the 
situation  eased  to  a  great  extent. 

The  synthetic  rubber  industry  in  the  U.S.A.  was  a 
grave  threat  to  the  planters  in  Malaya.  The  threat  still 
persists,  and  until  Malaya  handles  the  situation  carefully 
synthetic  production  will  continue  to  be  a  menace  to 
natural  rubber. 

Another  post-war  problem  was  the  shortage  of  food 
in  the  country.  Malaya  has  always  depended  on  its 
exports  to  raise  money  for  purchasing  its  food.  Since 

Economic  Publications 

A  Guide  to  Investment  in  Japan.  Compiled  by  the 
Minisiry  of  Financk  {The  federation  of  Economic 
Organizations,  Tokyo) 

On  May  16,  1950,  Hayato  Ikeda,  Japanese  Finance 
Minister,  delivered  a  speech'  on  Post-War  Japanese 
Economy  at  the  New  York  Bankers’  Club.  He  began 
his  speech  by  describing  the  inflation  in  post-war  Japan, 
and  stated  that  the  Composite  Retail  Price  Index  (July 
1914=100)  had  risen  from  475  in  August,  1945,  to  35,051 
in  February  1949'“.  These  figures,  he  declared,  indicate 
“  how  the  inflation  went  on  almost  to  an  uncontrollable 
point.  But  for  the  generous  aids  from  the  United 
States,  the  inflation  would  have  licked  what  little  was 
left  by  the  surrender.”  Ikeda  attributed  the  subse¬ 
quent  halt  of  the  inflation  to  the  U.S.  Aid  and  to  the 
well-known  Nine-Point  Stabilisation  Programme,  in 
the  implementation  of  which  Joseph  Dodge,  economic 
advisor  to.  Gen.  MacArthur,  has  played  a  prominent 
role,  and  added  that  “  Japan  has  attained  a  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  past  years  as  a  good  investment  risk  of 
private  investors.”  ■  . 

1  This  speech  is  published  as  Introduction  to  the  Guide, 
pages  1  -  8. 

2  According  to  the  latest  S.C.A.P  statistics  the  wholesale 
all  item  price  index  in  Japan  has  increased  from  196.2  in 
February,  1949,  to  280.8  in  December,  1950  (1934  -  36  average 
being  taken  as  1.0),  but  the  consumer  prices  index  of  urban 
Japan  has  dropped  from  135.5  to  133.0  during  the  same 
period. 


then  the  situation  has  eased  somewhat,  as  rubber  proc ac¬ 
tion  has  been  higher  than  expected.  But  the  most  serious 
problem  of  all  has  been  the  disturbances,  which  have 
persisted  since  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  M;  ny 
experienced  planters  have  been  murdered,  and  new  ones 
are  reluctant  to  take  over  the  vacant  posts. 

The  “  Briggs’  Plan  ”  for  dealing  with  the  Communist 
menace  has  had  its  influence  on  the  rubber  trade. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  labourers  are  Indians  and 
Malays,  there  is  an  appreciable  number  of  Chinese 
workers.  The  campaign  led  to  many  Chinese  fleeing 
from  their  posts  to  avoid  being  arrested  as  suspects,  and, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Indian  and  Malay 
labourers  have  also  fled  in  panic,  a  delicate,  situation  has 
been  created.  As  a  consequence,  production  may  suffer 
for  a  considerable  period:  in  any  case,  until  the  situation 
is  brought  down  to  normal. 

However,  the  Malayan  Government  has  been  trying 
hard  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
industry.  During  1949,  Malaya  strengthened  her  posi¬ 
tion  by  an-  agreement  between  the  U.K.,  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  whereby  the  U.S.A.  consented  to  give  substantial 
assistance  to  the  Malayan  rubber  industry  by  keeping  a 
slight  brake  on  its  synthetic  output,  and  Canada  agreed 
to  increase  her  stockpile.  Under  the  circumstances, 
should  Malayan  production  fall  below  the  expectations 
of  the  Americans,  the  U.S.A.  will  either  have  to  get  its 
requirements  from  elsewhere  or  increase  synthetic  pro¬ 
duction.  This  situation  Malaya  has  been  trying  to  avoid, 
because  of  its  obvious  effects. 


5,000  pairs  New  African  Army  Boots,  sizes 

11,  12  «&  13,  to  clear  in  one  lot .,  10/-  per  pair 
3,000  prs.  New  Women’s  assorted  Shoes,  10/-  per  pair 
2,000  Grade  1 ,  or  New  ex-Service  Overcoats, 

khaki,  and  some  dyed  blue  . ..22/6  each 

2,000  prs.  ex-Naval,  2nd-hand  Sea  Boots, 

ready  for  wear  to  clear  in  one  lot,  7/6  per  pair 
10,000  Womens  Felt  Hats,  Grade  1  condition, 

in  lots  of  1,000  . .’  6d.  each 

10,000  ex-Service  Brown  Jackets,  brand  new, 

taking  the  lot  .  4/- each 

in  smaller  quantities  . 5  -each 

,.5,000  Women’s  second-hand  Overcoats,  in 

lots  of  1,000 . 3/6d.  each 

5,000  Women’s  Brand  New  Plastic  Raincoats, 

all  sizes  . 7/6d.  each 

5,000  Men’s  Braftd'New  Plastic  Raincoats, 

all  sizes  . 20/-  each 

We  have  large  stocks  of  ex-Service  &  military  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  description;  also  second-hand  clothing, 
repaired  &  not  repaired,  clean  &  not  cleaned,  which 
we  can  offer  you  at  low  prices.  Let  us  have  your 
enquiries,  which  wilt  receive  immediate  attention. 

H.  NEWMAN  &  Co.  (Merchants)  Ltd. 

(Dept.  E.W.) 

88/92,  Elizabeth  Street,  Manchester,  8,  England. 

Cables:  Telephone; 

“  Recovery,”  Manchester.  Blackfriars  7694. 
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The  Guide  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  the 
Minis. er’s  speech  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  after 
having  halted  the  inflation,  Japan  is  confronted  with 
the  task  of  becoming  self-supporting  after  U.S.  aid  is 
discontinued.  To  accomplish  this  task,  the  country 
must  expand  her  economy  substantially  and  as  the 
domestic  capital  accumulation  is  not  sufficient,  Japan 
needs  foreign  private  capital  to  expand  production  by 
its  own  labour  force  and  thus  to  maintain  the  living 
of  its  people  through  the  development  of  export 
industries.” 

The  Japanese,  as  the  publication  states, 

“.  .  .  are  looking  forward  that  foreign  investors  should 
give  attention  to  Japanese  enterprises.  .  .  .  Various 
business  opportunities  are  waiting  for  their  investments 
in  almost  all  branches  of  industries,  for  instance,  in 
hydraulic  electricity,  steel,  coal  -  mining,  chemicals, 
rayon,  synthetic  fibres,  electric  apparatus,  heavy  and 
light  machinery,  shipbuilding,  etc.  Japanese  enterprises 
are  desiring  to  receive  investment  of  large  capital,  abun¬ 
dant  raw  materials  and  high  industrial  techniques  more 
than  anything  else  and  they  are  in  full  preparedness  for 
the  reception  of  such  investments.” 

The  Guide  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Ministiy  of  Finance  for  “the 
purpose  of  providing  foreigners  and  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions  and  companies  with  a  most  reliable  guidance 
for  their  investment  in  Japan,”  describes  favourable 
onffitions  that  exist  in  Japan  for  foreign  investors, 
(political  stability,  special  tax  regulations,  no  threat 


of  nationalisation),  and  thus 
private  capital  to  invest  in 
contains  not  only  general 
post-War  Japan  (up  to  the 
deals  also  with  questions  as 
treated  in  Japan  and  what 
embarking  on  an  enterprise 


aims  at  inducing  foreign 
Japanese  enterprises.  It 
economic  information  on 
beginning  of  1950),  but 
to  how  foreign  capital  is 
steps  should  be  taken  in 
there. 

V.  WOLPERT 


SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  Co..  Ltd. 

CONSULTING  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  &  ENGINEERS. 

Specialist  Designers  of  all  types  of  ship  construction. 

4,  Lloyds  Avenue,  London,  E.C.3. 

17,  Battery  Place,  New  York,  U.S. A 

Japan  Trade  Guide  {Jaf)an  Trade  Guide  Fublishiu» 
Co.,  'Tokyo,  £5  10s.)  . 

The  1951  edition  contains  information  on  nearly 
5,000  Japanese  firms,  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
control  of  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
investment  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  full  text 
of  the  Import  Tariff  of  Japan  of  January,  1951.  The 
Guide  includes  also  the  addresses  of  foreign  trade 
missions,  Japanese  Government  offices  and  trade 
organisations,  and  is  of  great  value  to  firms  dealing 
with  Japan. 


0^u»ionterft  of  yours? 


The  busy  streets  of  any  Australian  city  show  ^ 

a  cross-section  of  Australian  people  who  are  I  I  *<  *!  a  '  2 

engaged  in  a  Iprge  variety  of  occupations  and 

equally  as  varied  and  numerous  are  their  ■u 

requirements  as  consumers  —  a  situation 
weighted  with  possibilities  for  British  business 
houses.  .  .  .  But  a  sound  principle  when 
framing  any  Australian  marketing  scheme  is 
to  precede  planning  by  consultation  with 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  For 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its 
intricate  network  of  branches  throughout 
Australia  provides  a  large  source  of  information  on  any  question  of  Australian  life  or 
Its  Financial  Information  Service  is  at  the  dispxjsal  of  all  British  business  houses. 


industry. 


1 
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I 
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COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA  •  COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
8,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2.  And  at  Australia  House.  Strand,  W.C.2. 
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JAPAN’S  “PEARL  KING” 

By  David  Gunston 


The  Japanese  pearl  industry  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  artificial  stimulation  of  a  natural  occurrence  for 
commercial  purposes.  By  working  in  the  same  way  as 
nature,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  the  Japanese  per¬ 
fected  the  artificial  culture  of  pearls  from  oysters  to  an 
extent  never  before  visualised.  The  story  is,  of  course, 
not  quite  as  simple  as  all  that,  and  a  long  chronicle'  of 
patient  endeavour  and  shrewd  foresight  lies  behind  the 
success  that  had  been  achieved  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  Far  East. 

All  shell-covered  water  creatures  have  strong  muscu¬ 
lar  bodies  that  are  neveitheless  very  tender  and  sensitive 
to  external  irritation,  and  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the 
necessarily  rough  coating  on  the  inside  of  their  lime¬ 
stone  shells  they  secrete  a  smooth,  varnish-like  substance 
known  as  mother-of-pearl.  This  lines  the  inside  of  the 
creature’s  shell,  and  protects  the  molusc’s  fleshy  body. 
If  any  foreign  body  like  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  minute 
water  organism,  gets  lodged  between  the  creature’s  body 
and  its  shell  it  cannot  be  ejected,  and  consequently  the 
oyster  or  whatever  it  is  coats  this  with  mother-of-pearl 
in  the  same  way.  The  result  in  such  a  case  is  a  spherical 
pearl.  But  pearls  formed  in  this  way  are  purely  the 
result  of  chance,  and  what  the  Japanese  have  done  is 
to  discover  a  way  of  inserting  an  artificial  irritant  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  The  only  difference  betwe^ 
the  two  kinds  of  pearls  lies  in  their  cores.  Many 
different  kinds  of  moluscs  may  produce  pearls  on 
occasion,  and  mussels  do  so  quite  frequently.  But 
oysters  yield  the  finest,  and  the  two  species  of  pearl 
oysters,  Margaritifera  and  Meleagritia,  are  the  ones 
reared  artificially  for  pearl  production. 

The  Japanese  industry,  which  revolutionised  the 
whole  world  jewellery  trade’s  attitude  to  pearls,  centres 
round  93-year-old  Kochiki  Mikimoto,  to  whom  the  credit 
is  due  both  for  discovering,  after  many  years’  experiment, 
the  secret  of  successful  pearl  culture,  and  for  building  up 
his  initial  work  into  a  prosperous  industry,  employing 
several  thousands  of  women.  Mikimoto  has  been  noted 
for  his  shrewd  wiliness  and  his  business  acumen,  which 
contributed  as  much  to  his  success  as  his  long  study  of 
the  ways  of  oysters,  but  through  the  intelligence  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  Australian  Special  Commission,  bent  on  reviv¬ 
ing  that  country’s  neglected  pearl  industry,  he  has 

released  the  secret  of  his  process. 

The  fact  that  pearl  oysters  can  be  induced  to  coat 
foreign  bodies  inserted  into  their  shells  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  or  nacre,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  not 
Mikimoto’s  discovery.  He  knew  that  many  centuries 
ago  Chinese  fishermen  had  found  this  out,  and  used  to 
put  miniature  Buddhas  and  other  charms  inside  oysters 
they  found,  returning  the  creatures  to  the  water 
until  such  time  as  the  objects  were  beautifully  covered 
with  mother-of-pearl.  If  oysters  could  be  made  to  coat 
such  objects,  Mikimoto  reasoned,  could  they  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  transform  a  tiny  pebble  or  similar  core  into 


Japunrup  PrarlfinUrrs  al  worlt. 


a  lustrous  pearl?  His  idea  proved  correct,  but  it  took 
40  years  to  perfect  it  in  practice. 

After  having  discovered  for  himself  that  a  foreign 
body  placed  inside  a  healthy  oyster,  provided  it  was 
well  under  the  mollusc’s  body,  would  be  covered  with 
nacre  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Mikimoto’s  first 
experience  proved  that  it  was  i  seless  leaving  the  oysters 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  their  natural  haunts.  Wild¬ 
growing  oysters  were  far  too  risky,  for  there  were  many 
nests  and  weather  conditions  to  reckon  with.  Sea 
creatures  ranging  from  octopuses  to  quite  small  starfish 
attacked  and  ate  them,  while  severe  storms  scattered  the 

beds  and  large  numbers  of  oysters'  got  lost.  So  a  system 
was  devised  whereby  the  oysters  would  live  under  quite 
natural  conditions  whilst  suspended  in  metal  baskets 
and  cages  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  method  kept 
out  pests,  and  if  the  baskets  were  hung  from  skeleton- 
type  wooden  rafts  firmly  anchored  like  boats,  storms 
could  not  move  their  precious  contents.  Even  then 
several  times  typhoons  wrecked  the  whole  systems,  and 
Mikimoto  had  to  start  all  over  again.  He  had  known 
poverty  in  childhood,  and  was  accustomed  to  it,  so  when 
it  came  again  he  accepted  it  philosophically.  He  still 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  tempera¬ 
ments  of  oysters,  and  several  times  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  work  through  sheer  lack  of  funds.  Oyster 
culture  is  essentially  long-term  work,  for  it  takes  at  least 
four  years  for  an  oyster  to  make  even  a  small  round 
pearl.  Octopuses  contrived  to  break  into  the  metal 
defences  and  eat  their  favourite  oysters,  snow  and  cold 
water  currents  killed  the  young  oysters,  and  even  those 
shells  which  were  found  to  contain  a  cultured  pearl 
yielded  discoloured  and  malformed  specimens. 

It  had  taken  20  years  to  achieve  these  first  tangible 
results,  but  it  proved  Mikimoto’s  idea  was  worth  while. 
They  were  poor  pearls,  half-spherical  in  share,  and  they 
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stuck  to  the  shells,  but  all  the  same  they  caused  irrmense 
excitement  at  international  exhibitions,  and  already 
jewellers  were  beginning  to  worry  about  their  futuie  in 
pearls.  Yet  yellow  or  red  pearls,  and  flattened  ones  at 
that,  were  not  what  he  intended  to  produce,  so  he  set 
to  again,  implanting  healthy  oysters  with  various  types 
of  artificial  irritants,  lowering  them  to  the  sea-bed,  and 
waiting  the  four  years  to  examine  the  results,  if  any. 
He  had  previously  found  that  grains  of  sand  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  very  successful  pearls,  while  anything  metallic 
killed  the  oyster  soon  afterwards.  Holes  bored  into  the 
shells  to  hold  the  objects  were  equally  useless.  Then  one 
day  Mikimoto  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  a  tiny  morsel  of 
mother-of-pearl  as  an  irritant.  But  most  of  the  oysters 
so  treated  ejected  the  tiny  grains  of  nacre.  Undeterred, 
he  tried  again,  this  time  covering  his  irritant  speck  with 
a  layer  of  mantle  (the  natural  lining  next  to  the  shell) 
from  another  oyster.  This  was  successful,  at  last,  and 
the  oysters  took  so  little  objection  to  this  almost  natural 
intrusion  that  they  raised  good  round  white  pearls  Tt 
was  a  difficult  task  to  insert  the  nacre,  however,  and 
this  still  remains  the  most  tricky  part  of  the  whole 
industry.  Only  by  further  experiment  did  the  assiduous 
worker  discover  that  there  is  a  minute  natural  pocket 
between  the  stomach  and  the  kidneys  of  each  oyster, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  irritant  must  be  placed  for  the 
best  results.  The  finest  pearls  took  anything  up  to  seven 
years  to  grow  in  this  way,  and  Mikimoto  had  then  to 
find  out  the  best  underwater  conditions  for  artificial 
culture.  He  tried  suspending  his  baskets  of  oysters  at 
various  depths.  At  30  feet  down  the  pearls  were  dull 
and  lacking  in  lustre;  a  few  feet  below  the  sui’face  they 
appeared  reddish  in  colour,  but  at  13  feet  deep  the  finest 
sparkling  pearls  resulted. 

That  was  in  1913,  23  years  after  he  began  working 
on  his  idea,  and  by  1921  Mikimoto  was  growing  pearls 
inside  a  million  oysters  a  year.  In  1934  his  oyster  farm 
set  up  on  the  Kii  Peninsula, Central  Honshu,  at  the  small 
seaport  of  Toba,  150  miles  south-west  of  Tokyo,  was  cul¬ 
tivating  15  million  oysters,  of  which  about  one  million 
yielded  pearls  of  any  worth.  Jewellers,  at  first  appre¬ 
hensive,  were  relieved  to  find  that  cultured  pearls  could 
be  told  from  ordinary  real  ones  by  illuminating  the 
thread  hole,  when  the  opaqueness  of  the  central  core 
could  be  tested,  or  by  X-ray  or  electro-magnetic  methods 
when  no  hole  had  been  bored.  Prices  of  cultured  pearls 
wavered  uncertainly  for  a  time,  and  eventually  fell  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  price  of  ordinary  pearls  of  com.- 
parable  size  and  beauty.  About  250  000  goed  pearls  were 
sold  annually,  many  of  them  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  thus 
many  women  all  over  the  world  had  a  chance  of  wearing 
natural  pearls  instead  of  substitute  ones  made  of  plastics 
or  glass.  Mikimoto  was  careful  to  avoid  flooding  the 
world  market,  and  vast  numbers  of  pearls  were  burnt 
(the  easy  way  of  destroying  any  pearl  is  to  apply  a  flame 
to  it)  when  prices  fell  too  low.  By  1936  the  industry 
had  received  a  setback  from  which  it  has  not  fully 
recovered,  although  efforts  are  now  going  ahead  to  get 
it  started  again  on  something  like  its  original  scale. 
Although  American  bombers  dest’-oyed  Mikimoto’s 
plant,  the  oysters  on  the  bed  of  his  bay  grew  on 
unharmed,  and  so  he  has  stocks  to  work  from. 

The  three-year-old  oysters,  or  spats,  are  brought  up 
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to  be  “  seeded.”  This  intricate  work  is  done  exclusively 
by  skilled  women,  who  are  adept  at  cutting  the  living 
graft  from  one  oyster,  wrapping  the  nacre  in  it,  and 
placing  the  whole  in  another  oyster.  They  treat  five  or 
six  dozen  oysters  a  day.  These  are  then  returned  to  the 
water  for  about  seven  years,  after  which  time  each 
should  contain  a  pearl,  although  in  practice  about  one 
in  ten  yields  a  saleable  pearl.  Some  2,000  young  girls 
are  employed  as  divers  to  bring  up  the  seeded  pearls, 
and  although  they  work  only  in  three  short  shifts  of  20 
ininutes  a  day,  they  are  exhausted  afterwards,  and  have 
to  give  up  the  work  by  the  time  they  are  35.  They  get 
cold  very  quickly,  but  are  regarded  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  workers  in  this  or  any  other  industry.  With  a 
monthly  salary  of  about  15,000  yen  they  are  several  times 
better  paid  than  office  workers  or  factory  hands.  Under 
American  supervision  they  have  to  wear  overall  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  before  the  war  were  clad  only  in  trunks  and 
goggles.  The  factory  workers  who  seed  and  otherwise 
-handle  the  oysters  and  pearls  receive  about  12,000  yen  a 
month.  Mikimoto  is  honoured  and  well  loved  by  his 
workpeople,  and  he  treats  them  well.  Social  facilities 
are  provided,  sick  benefits  and  paid  holidays  also  being 
regular  features  on  the  pearl,  farms. 

Yet  with  his  modern  rqethods,  and  the  fact  that  he 
to-day  receives  one  of  the  highest  individual  incomes  in 
Japah,  Mikimoto  still  retains  an  ancient  superstitious 
reverence.  Apart  from  his  claim  to  eat  two  pearls  for 
breakfast  each  morning  to  keep  fit,  he  and  his  workers 
feel  a  sense  of  guilt  at  destroying  so  many  oysters.  In 


1937  he  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  their  spirits,  and  to 
the  opening  memorial  service  came  fifty  piiesis  ana 
10,000  girls  clad  in  their  best  kimonos  and  bearing  oftei- 
irigs  of  flowers,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of  humbie 
oysters  on  whose  shells  they  had  built  success. 

.Mikimoto  is  still  the  biggest  producer  of  cultured 
pearls  in  Japan — or,  indeed,  in  the  world — but  he  is 
by  ho  means  the  only  one.  There  are  some  360  growers 
in  Japan  to-day,  and  while  most  of  them  run, compara¬ 
tively  small  concerns,  there  are  a  number  of  big  pro¬ 
ducers  among  them.  Encouraged  by  the  steadily 
increased  demand  for  cultured  pearls  immediately  after 
the  war,  production  was  stepped  up  considerably.  In 
1949  Japan  exported  782,633  grams  of  pearls,  worth  319 
million  yen,, .and  in  1950  these  exports  went  up  to 
6,577,488  grams,  to  the  value  of  1,513,555,000  yen. 

However  prosperous  as  it  looks  at  the  moment, 
the  industry  is  not  without  its  serious  problems.  The 
recent  big  business  seems  to  have  been  attained  at  the 
cost  of  the  growers’  abuse  in  production  ar.d  sale.  It 
is  known  that  the  growth  of  pearl  oysters  has  not 
achieved  the  high  level  it  had  reached  before  the  war 
and  that  the  oyster  beds  have  not  recovered  frcm  the 
unusual  cold  which  seriously  reduced  the  oyster  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  winters  of  1944  to  1947.  In  addition, 
,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  overseas  market  has  changed 
and  that  international  demand  is  turning  towards  large 
pearls  while  Japane'e  growers  have  been  concentrating 
on  the  production  of  small  pearls  so  as  to  achieve  a 
quicker  turnover  of ,  pipney. 
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key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office 
and  branches. 
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TN  1898,  Sir  William  Crookes  warned 
■*^the  world  that  the  human  race  might 
soon  starve  because  intensive  cultivation 
was  draining  the  soil  of  essential  plant 
foods.  Yet  today,  agricultural  land  has 
become  more  productive  than  ever,  for 
the  chemist  has  learned  the  necessity  for 
returning  to  the  soil  the  nitrogen  and 
other  elements  taken  up  by  the  plant 
in  its  growth.  Nitrogen  is  a  colour¬ 
less,  inert  gas  that  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  it  are  available  over  every 
square  mile  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
but  it  must  first  be  “trapped”  ^ 


and  then  combined  with  other  elements 
before  plants  can  absorb  it  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers. 

Every  day,  the  great  synthetic  ammonia 
factories  of  I.C.I.  convert  hundreds  of 
tons  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  into  a  range 
of  fertilizers  that  have  helped  to  make 
British  farming  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  And  not  fertilizers  only  ;  I.C.I. 
also  uses  nitrogen  to  make  explosives 
and  plastics,  resins,  paints  and 
leathercloth.  I.C.I.’s  nylon  and 
other  synthetic  textile  fibres 
contain  nitrogen.  So,  too,  do 
many  of  the  drugs  which  I.C.I. 
contributes  to  modern  medicine. 
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